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" UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


following CLAssIcaL Scssects have been selected for 
Fxamination in this University; viz. 
For the MATRICULATION Examination in 1845; 
Xenxopuoy,—Memorabilia, Book II. ; 
Vireit,—Georgics, Book 1V. 
For the Examination for the Degree of Bacue or of Arts 
in 1846; * 
Tuvcyptpes, Book VI.; , . 
Horace,—Odes, Enodes. Ars Poetica, and Satires. 
By order of the Senate, i 
June 20th, 1344. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


Hom estusrtions: at SOCIETY or LONDON. 
ie 


SS 





—EXHIBITIONS AT_THE GARDEN. — The Third 
eting will take place on SATURDAY, the 13th of JULY; on 
which occasion His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, has kindly directed the doors of his Gar- 
dens and Pleasure Grounds to be opened for the reception of all 
rsons who shall have been admitte! into the Society's Garden 
By i Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Oflice on 
Friday, the Izth; or at the Garden before balf-past eight 
o'clock, a.m. on the day of Exhibition. 
N.B. No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition. 
2i,Regent-street. — 
IBRARIAN.—A Youne May, well acquainted 
with General Literature, English and Foreign, wishes to 
meet with a SITUATION in a respectable Literary Institution. 
Good references will be given.—Address A. B., | Gardeners’ 
Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette Office, 5, Upper Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 


YOVERNESS.—A Youne Lapy, of Church-of- 
England principles, competent to instruct in French, 
Italian, Music, Drawing, with the Use of the Globes, and the 
more important branches of Educatén, wishes to make a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. She expects a liberal salary.—Apply by 
letter, stating real name, residence, &c. to L. F., to the care of 
Mr. Grey, Stationer, Piccadilly. 


RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
which their previous education may have qualified them. The 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
to all letters, giving particulars of applieant’s status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to ., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers. 15, Tottenham-court New-road. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY MAN, of suffi- 
cient experience in the Instruction of English Pupils, 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES to those Parents who wish to give tu 
their children the advantages of a German liberal education. 


Letters to Mr. O. R. E., No. 14, University-street, London. 
A MARRIED Member of the University of 

Cambridge, resident at NORWOOD, SURREY, and 
having Two Pupils to prepare for Eton, is at liberty to increase 
his number to Six. Terms, under twelve, 60 guineas per annum ; 
under fourteen, 80 guineas. Unexceptionable references can 


be given if required.—Address (post paid) to F. F., Messrs. 
Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


DUCATION.—Mrs. & Miss Byrne receive 
£4 into their house, as members of their family, SIX 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN to attend the Proprietary School, 
Leicester. After the present vacation they will have one or two 
VACANCIES. ‘Terms, oie guineas per annum.—For refer- 
ences apply to the Kev. C, Berry, Leicester; or to Win. White, 
Esq. Loughbro’, 

_South Pields, Leicester, June, 1844. 


ELLOR’S HALL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
FINCHLEY, conducted by Mr. J. W. GOWRING, and his 
Son, GEORGE J. GOWRING, B.A. will RE-OPEN on JULY 22.— 
At this Establishment parents may secure for their children a 
sound classical education, while the salubrity and beauty of the 
situation, together with liberal domestic treatment, will pro- 
mote their health and happiness.—Prospectuses forwarded on 
application, and references of the first order given. 


x "I 

YOMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Goruic Hatt, 
Enrigco, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Successor 
to the Rev. W. Weare.—T. WEARE respectfully informs his 
friends, and those parents who are desirous of combining do- 
mestic comfort and liberal treatment with a sound and useful 
ation, that he continues to RECEIVE PUPILS on his usual 
moderate terms. Referees: Rev. J. Javies, ‘Tottenham ; 
Rev. T. Bourne, A.B., Hinckley ; D. M‘Niel, Esq. Stock Ex- 
change; and the parents of the pupils. No day scholars are 
timitted. Accommodation for parlour boarders. ‘The preseut 

ation terminates on the 13th instant. 


T . "Yr a 
DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. —A 
GRADUATE of TRIN. COLL. CAMBRIDGE, residing 
at LAUSANNE, Ri “ELVES into his family a very limited 
dumber of YOUNG GENTLEMEN above the age of twelve, to 
meoere for the Universities, or any profession for which a 
H eraleducation is required. Instruction can be afforded. if 
esired, in Hebrew and Music, and there is every facility for 
ng acquisition of the Continental languages. Excursions will 
$ occasionally made through the most interesting parts of 
Witzerland. ‘There is a resident English chaplain at Lausanne. 
tthe desire of the parents, a proper person can be found to 
the pany a young gentleman from England.—References of 
@ highest snag ag oad can be afforded. Terms 100/. per 
sanum.—Address A. T., Petit Chateau, Lausanne. 


DUCATION._TO PARENTS and GUAR- 
Gent DIANS. —In a Preparatory Establishment for Young 
poe emen in the vicinity of Kilbourne, Middlesex, where the 
: antages of a liberal education are combined with the com- 
orts of pemne, tbete wil he Varaies after the present re- 


, + ‘The School-rooms are unusually 
peer and lofty, and the House in every respect healthy, 
tful, and well adapted for the accommodation of the in- 
tates, while the efforts of the Principal and her Assistants are 
inceasingly occupied in promoting the mental improvement 
nal posequent happiness of her Pupils. Satisfactory testimo- 

is from the Parents of her former and present Pupils cau be 

y furnisbed, and full particulars obtained, by addressing, 
to Y, Z., at Mr, Souter’s, booksellers, Fleet-street, 















































DUCATION.—Horwyt House, Stamrorp 
Hitt, Mippvesex.—At this Establishment YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are EDUCATED on plans founded on the prin- 
ciples so successfully practised by PESTALOZZI and DE FEL- 
LENBERG, ‘The most assiduous attention is bestowed on the 
culture of the feelings, the developement of the mental faculties, 
and the general improvement of the health and physical capa- 
bilities. Knowledge is presented in its simplest form, and every 
exertion is made to render its acquirement a source of pleasure 
and a means of further progress in virtue and intelligence, 
The course of instruction includes the English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Greek Languages; the Mathematics, Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry; the Elements of Natural 
and Civil History, Geography and Astronomy; Writing, Draw- 
ing, Singing, Gymnastics, &c. " 
To facilitate the acquirement of knowledge, and furnish 
means of general improvement, a select library is provided, and 
an extensive collection of philosophical and chemical appara- 
tus, with cabinets of minerals, shells, &c.; a laboratory, batb, 
workshop, &c. z - 
Teams, including every expense, from Six to Eight Guineas 
per ee : < 
A Prospectus may be obtained at Messrs. Jones's, 30, Lower 


Holborn ; or at the Establishment. 
NERMAN and ENGLISH PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL.—GOTHIC HOUSE, CLAPHAM RISE,—This 
Establixhment, conducted by MADAME ANDLAU, with the 
assistance of her Hushand and Daughters, natives of the North 
of Germany, is now open for the reception of a limited number 
of YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Dr. Wegener, a German clergy- 
man and eminent classical professor, as_ well as other expe- 
rienced masters, are engaged to teach the English and continen- 
tal languages, which latter will be constantly spoken. An edu- 
cation only to be obtained at the German universities, may now 








be acquired in England, combined with all the advantages ofthe | 


best conducted English Scoools. The situation of Gothic House 
and its beautiful grounds insure the health of the pupils, and 
their comforts will be superintended by Madame Andlau’s 
family. Prospectuses and further particulars may be had at 
Gothic House; and at Messrs. Hering & Remington, 137, Regent- 
street, and at Mr. Baseley's, 9, Old Broad-st., Royal Exchange. 


PUBLIC LECTURE (occupying about half- 

4 an-hour) on the ERA of JAILS. JARS, and INCONSIS- 
TENCIES. and the LOST CONFIDENCE of the PUBLIC in 
PUBLIC MEN; with Observations on the Astounding Revival 
of Romanism in the Heart of the Church of England, will be 
delivered and repeated. By MAJOR BELL, at No. 28, Edward- 
street, Portman-square (between Duke-street and Wigmore- 
street). 

On Monday the 8th, and Wednesday the 10th of July, twice 
each day, commencing at. Two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Eight o’clock in the evening. Admittance, One Shilling each 
person, 

















TO MINERALOGISTS, &c. . 

O BE DISPOSED OF, several CABINETS, 
containing a large Collection of MINERALS, principally 
Golds, Diamonds, Topazes, and other Gems, obtained during 
many years’ travels and residence in the interior of Brazil.— 
Also many hundred Specimens of different WOODS from the 
various provinces of Brazil. The proprietor of the above will 
be disposed to make a considerable sacrifice to any party who 
will take the whole Collection off his hands, as he contemplates 

leaving England very shortly. r ei 
For cards of address apply to Mr. Gurner, Stationer, No. 9, 

Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 





price One Guinea, half-bound, a new Edition, edited by 
G. Goowin, Esq. F.R.S., and L. Pocock, Esq. F.S.A., Hono- 
rary Secretaries of the Art-UN10N or Lonpon, with a Life of 
the Author, and a Bibliographical Notice. Embellished with 21 
Designs in Outline, and numerous Woodcuts, from Designs by 
Mr. H. C. Sevous fs . 

*,* “Avery handsome oblong folio volume, the page being 
large enough to admit of the designs being engraved on a scale 
sufficient for their full effect. Especially adapted for the recep- 
tion of the Art-Union Engravings, thus presenting together an 
uniform series of forty-three plates, illustrating, independently 
of the woodcuts, nearly every page of Bunyan's celebrated 
dream.”"—Sun, 

M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
LAUDETS DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAITS, Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, 
Strand. (Free admission to the Portrait Establishment througa 

the house, corner of Adelaide and King William Streets.) 

By the late great improvements, this art has arrived at such 
perfection, that during the present season the operation for 
taking Portraits is perfectly instantaneous, and the result is 
consequently a most faithful likeness, P 

Mr. Claudet attends daily in person, and efigages to furnish 
none but pleasing resemblances. Portraits 1/. 1s. and upwards, 

N.B. In case of bad weather, the Vortraits are taken in a 
large aud convenient reom constructed for the purpose. 


LAUDET'S TALBOTY?PE (or CALOTYPE) 
PORTRAITS, Adelaide Gallery. (Free admission through 
the house, No. 18, corner of Adelaide-street and King Wiiliam- 
street, West Strand.) x ¥ 
The continued favour by which the public has encouraged the 
exquisite Daguerréotype productions, has induced Mr. Claudet 
to enter into arranzemeats with H. Fox ‘Talbot, Esq. F.1.S., for 
practising his beautiful patented process, called by the inventor 
Czlotype, but which may be more justly named Talbotype, 
from the same feeling which has caused the name of Daguerre 
to be given to his valuable discovery. ‘The Talbotype produces 
on paper what the Daguerréoty pe produces on silver plates ; but 
the peculiarity of the Talbotype is, that when a portrait is once 
poo a an unlimited number of copies can be made from the 
original. ’ 
one for a single Portrait, 11. 1s.; and for each subsequent 
‘opy, 58. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
P variety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process, are painted only by W. B. SIMPSON, 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. Ba this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are pajated on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the country. 














READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Now R&apy—Delivered Gratis, 


A N EW PLAN 


FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of St — 
all the New Books—and the right of Kewbece tn satel or ny 
work desired at one-half the published price. 

Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, enclosing two 


stamps, addressed to Mr. But, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, 





Sales bp Auction. 

- see SAURIAN REMAINS, 

Messrs. J. C. & 8, STEVENS beg to anno th ill SE) 
by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, ta 
Garden, on THURSDAY, 25th July, at 12 o'clock, 

ALUABLE and highly Interesting Specimens 
of ICHTHYOSAURI and PLESIOSAURI, being Mr. 

Hawkins’s third and last collection he will ever make of Fossil 

Saurians. It is almost as large as the one deposited in the 

British Museum, and is considered quite as valuable. Catalogues 

may be had of the auctioneers, 33, King-Street, Covent Garden. 


se 6 LIBRARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 
r. L. A. LEWIS wiil SELL at his house, 125, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY tith, and FRIDAY 12th July, : 
THE LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN from the 
West of England ; includingBorlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, 
2 vols.—Camden’s Britannia. by Gough, 4ivols.—Cwsar, a Clarke, 
with the large plate of the Bull—Fex's Acts and Monuments, 3 
vols. black letter—Horsley’s Britannia—Sandford’s Genealogies, 
by Stebbing— Lodge's Portraits, Vols. 1. and!!.—Boydell’s Milton, 
3vols.—Lord Bacon’s Works, 5 vols.—Anthologia Greca, 5 vols. 
—Hyde Veterum Persarum—Gibson's Saxon Chronicle—Mura- 
tori Annales d'Italia, 13 vols.—Middleton'’s Works, 4 vols.— 
Commentaries, by Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, and Whitby, 6 vols. 
—Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 4 parts—Collinson’s Somerset, 3 
vols.—Duppa’s Michael Angelo—Owen's Shrewsbury, 2 vols.— 
Porter's Travels in Russia, &c, 2 vols.—Clarke’s Travels, 11 
vols.—Biographie Universelle, 52 vols. in 26—Adelung Mithri- 
dates, 5 vols.—Lardner’s Works, 11 vols.—Barrow’s Theological 
Works, 8 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, by Chalmers, Whewell, 
Bell, Roget, and Buckland—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 6 vols.— 
Cox's House of Austria, 5 vols.—Catlin's North American In- 
dians, 2 vols.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, complete to 1839, 85 
vols.—Kirby and Spence’s Entomology 4 vols.—Samouel's Bn- 
tomology, plates, coloured—Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
14 vols., large paper—Pepys’ Memoirs, 5 vols.—Reiske's Greek 
Orators, 12 vois,—Classics, &c. 


SOUTUGATE’S ROOMS. 

By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street 
THIS DAY and MONDAY, : 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION | of 
. BOOKS, comprising a further portion of the LIBRARY of a 
GENTLEMAN. removed from the country ; including a Valuable 
Selection of Old Divinity,among which are Fou1o, Bibliotheca 
Regie Catalogus, 5 vols. large paper—Bishop Lall’s Works, 3'vols. 
—Donne’s Sermons—Fulke’s New Testament—Nicholls on the 
Common Prayer—Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 4 vols.—Dug- 
ale’s St. Paul's. original edition—Moryson's Itinerary—INn 
Qvarto, Dupin Bibliothéque Ecclesiastique, 16 vols.—Gale’s 
Court of the Gentiles, 2 vols. calf—Morning Exercises, 3 vols.— 
Tyndale’s New Testament. Bagster’s reprint, large paper, mo- 
rocco extra—Camden Society Publications, 21 vols.—Lewis's To- 
pographical Dictionary of England, 5 vols.—Whitelocke's Notes 
upon the King’s Writ, 2 vols, best edition—Warner's Collections 
for the History of Hampshire, 6 vols.—Bruce's Travels, 5 vols. 
beautiful cour — te Octavo, Lelandi Collectanea, 6 vols., first 
edition—Evelyn’s Memoirs, 5 vols.—Antiquarian Cabinet, 6 vols. 
large paper, half-morocco—Partington's British Cyclopedia, 10 
vols.—Kerr's Voyages and Travels, 18 vols.—Lockhart's Life of 
Scott, 7 vols.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 10 vols.—D'Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature, 6 vols.—British Reformers, 13 vols.— 
Prideaux Histoire des Juifs, 6 vols., old morocco extra, and other 
Books in old morocco bindings. The Works of Bullinger, Burnet, 
Calvin, Cave, Clarke, Erasmus.FPlavel, Kettlewell, Luther, Sibbs, 
and others, many of them in Black Letter. May be viewed and 

Catalogues hac. 





















This day is published, in 12mo. price 2s. oi 
HE PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRICAL DE- 
L_MONSTRATION deduced from_the ORIGINAL CON- 
CEPTION of SPACE and FORM. B. H. WEDGWOOD, M.A., 
late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 
Printed for Taylor Walton. 28. Upper-Gower-street. 


German Witerature- 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


German Goolk-Circular Mo, 5, 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS, 
GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 
No. 4is still in print, and may be had on application. 

Wittiams & Norcate will forward their Circulars regularly 
to all lovers of German Literature who will send them their 
address, 

Having been appointed Azents to the principal Publishers on the 
Continent, and being in direct communication with them by 
every post, they are enabled to promise to the Trade, and to 
Book-buyers generally, the promptest execution of their orders 
on the most reasonable terms. 


Williams & Naryatesr | 
Foreign Boolifeliers. 


MM, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
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Just published, in 180 pages, full-sized 18mo., price, in cloth, only 2s.; or handsomely bound, with the Maps 
coloured, 3s. 6d. 


GILBERT’S OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


*« This is the cheapest and best got up educational book we have seen. It is really a delightful thing to know, that for 
so small a price heads of families may place in their children’s hands (ay, and in their own too) a book so full of useful 
knowledge, admirably communicated, and illustrated by accurate, neat, and very pretty maps. We venture to predict 
that it will become a permanently-established book.”—Church and State Gazette. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this little work as the most comprehensive of its kind: it contains nothing 
superfluous ; its arrangement is philosophical and well adapted for instruction, and the maps and illustrations are in the 
highest style of art.”—AUas. 


GILBERT’S OUTLINE MAPS OF THE WORLD. 


In Nine Steel-plate foolscap 4to. Coloured Maps, with Diagram of Projections, and an Index of the Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes of 2100 Places; well suited for Exercises in Map Drawing, and for Educational 
purposes. Price 1s. 6d. sewed. 

“This, with the author's ‘Outlines of Geography,’ forms the best system of geographical study we have seen.”— 

Methodist Magazine. 

** These two works, of which the second is subsidiary to the first, are deserving of great praise ; the letter-press to the 

* Outlines’ is most sensibly and carefully written.”—Polytechnic Review. 











In small 4to. coloured, price only 5s. bound, 


GILBERT’S JUVENILE MODERN ATLAS, 


The whole accompanied by an Index of 2000 Places, Descriptive Letter-press, &c.: forming an instructive 
and cheap Work. 
“A very useful work.”—Athen@um. 
« The 20 steel-plate Maps are of a superior kind. The book is exceedingly well got up, and every way calculated to 
lay before the pupil clear ideas of the different countries on which it treats.”—Author's Institute Circular. 





The Twenty-sixth thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, with a very useful Steel-plate Genealogical Chart of the 
Sovereigns of England, and other Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


“There is a great deal of information, and he has availed himself of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of 
Outlines to that of Catechisms. It contributes to the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. 
Catechisms are the school-books of parrots.”—Spectator. 

“ Ince’s Outlines is an excellent book to put into the learner’s hands; it is clear and well arranged.”—Author’s Insti- 
tute Circular. 

**A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete r¢sum¢ of the whole History of England.”— 
Metropolitan. 

** A well digested little book.”"—Literary Gazette. 





Al 0, 18mo. price 1s., with Engravings, the Second Edition of 


INCE’S GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


* Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged information. It would make a valuable 
present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.”— Atheneum. 





In 18mo. price 1s., a Companion to the ‘ English History,’ 


INCE’S OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


In 18mo. bound, price 1s. 6d., the Seventeenth Thousand of 


r T 
THE COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTOR, 
AND ACCOUNTANT'S GUIDE; 
Containing Commercial Terms copiously explained ; on Drawing and Negotiating Bills of Exchange ; Observations and 
Queries, with their Answers; on Merchants’ Accounts and Book-keeping; a clear and explicit statement respecting the 
Stocks, and of the nature of Funded Property, together with the general mode of transacting business in the Public 


Funds ; of Insurance and Exchanges ; Commercial Formula. i 
*,* Be particular in ordering the SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND, With all the NEW ADDITIONS. 


London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 


BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait), price 2/7. 8s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


BETWEEN THE YEAR 1744 AND THE PERIOD OF HIS DECEASE IN 1797. 
(Now first published.) 


Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and Lieutenant-General SIR RICHARD 
BOURKE, K.C.B. 

Explanatory Notes are given, furnishing such information of the family connexions and personal history of Burke as 
may serve to give to the publication of the letters something of the advantages of a continued narrative. Other notes 
are added, to remind the reader of names and events referred to in the letters ; some of which have long ceased to occupy 
public attention, whilst others are to be found as materials of history in the periodical publications of their time.—Evtract 
from the Preface. 

This Work contains several original letters from eminent statesmen of that period, including the following :—Dukes of 
Richmond and Portland—Marquis of Rockingham—Earl Fitzwilliam—Viscount Melville—Right Hons. Charles James 
Fox, Henry Grattan, William Pitt, and William Windham—Sir William Jones, and Sir Philip Francis. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 


THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


With GENERAL INDEX. In 16 yols. 8yo. 62. 17s. 








_—— 
OWE, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEER 
AND Commission MERCHANTs, BOSTON UNITE 
STATES, having large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in 4 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London T A 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anytht 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Bronze - 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chi 
Articles—London and Paris Fanc Goods—Birmingham 4 
Shetlield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room cane 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Virta, : 
A Cotalegns or Steouiney will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail. a i 
ium for advertising onsh goods = ° ne Se ere 
ency for any description of Manufactare G 
ay solicited. and to which ovary. pitsstion will be ea resecte 
uction Sales as usual, to which con 
Articles of any description are solicited. EOS Ot Boel oe 
, The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica. 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Tork, 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & (Co, 
ublished, price 3d.; or 1/. per hundred, 
O* the PROPER MODE of COLLECTING 
CONGREGATIONAL ALMS and DONATIONS, with 
reference to the Change lately introduced in the Diocese of 


London. 
J. Leath, Publisher, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
MUBIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- square. 
. Terms of Subscription, 6s.a Quarter; 2is. a Year. 
‘This Library comprises the Works of our Standard Autho 
with every New Work of interest in History, Philosophy. | 
General Literature, and allthe English and American Reviews, 

bay Monsly. agasines, 3c. sie a> 
_A few Reviews to be disposed of, second-hand, in go 
dition, from 2s, each. The Magazines, when ons 


half-price. 





Just 





lied 


regularly 





pap Stationery of every descrip. 
ILLER’s CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS, 
- Zz JULY, is now ready, and can be had gratis and 
postage free, 
,., Also the following BOOKS, at very low prices: 
British and Foreign Medical Review, a Quarterly 
Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, edited by Dr. 
Forbes an rr. pats. twee the commencement in 1536 to 
1843, 15 vols. 8vo. half calf neat, 4l. 4s. 1836-42, 
Byron’s (Lord) Complete Works, consisting of the 
Poems, Letters and Life, edited by T. Moore, Esq. 17 vols. 12mo, 
plates, best edition, cloth, 2/. 16s. . 1832, 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England, Scho. 
ley’s beautiful edition, illustrated with numerous portraits and 
eras 16 vols. 8vo. half-bound, green morocco, marbled 


‘es, 41, 108. 

Knight’s Library Edition of Shakspere, complete 
in 12 vols, 8vo. numerous engravings, cloth gilt, 4/. 4s. 1844, 

Martin (Montgomery), History of the British 


Colonies, 5 vols. 8vo. best edition, clean and uncut, 2/. 2s. scarce, 


Pamphleteer (The), a Collection of the most 
Valuable Tracts published since 1813, a complete set in 29 vols, 
8vo. half calf, very neat, 4/. 10s. 7 1813-28, 

ang Magazine, First Series, complete in 9 
vols. small folio, numerous plates, cloth lettered, 1/. 8s. 

Scvigné (Madame de), Lettres du, 10 vols, 
Lettres inedites de Mad. de Sévigné—Collection of Portraits of 
the most celebrated Individuals connected with the Letters, in 
all 12 vols. 8vo. calf, very neat, the best and most complete col- 
lection, illustrated with portraits, views, and fac-similes, 2/, 10s. 

Tirabaschi (G.), Storia della Litteratura Italiana 


del, 9 vols. in 11, 8vo. calf gilt, a very neat set, 2/. 10s. 
Firenze, 1805, 
Jobn Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 


R2® WSELL’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, No. IV., may be had Gratis. It will be found 
to contain a good selection of Divinity, History, Voyages and 
Travels, and Miscellaneous Literature, and some rare 
curious. Also may be had, warranted perfect :— 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 51 parts, 4to., 211; 
published at 52/. 10s. 

Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. 4to. 
half-calf neat, 62. 6s. " 

Croke’s Account of the Family of Croke or le 
Blount, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 3/. 3s.; published at 7/. 75. 

United Service Journal and Military and Naval 
Bagasinn, 40 new half-calf, gilt, 8/. 10s., complete to the end of 


842. 

New Monthly Magazine, complete, from 1821 to 
the end of 1842, 57 vols. new half-calf neat, fine set, 5/. 15s. 6d. 
portraits and plates. ss ‘ 

Pantalogia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
14 vols. 8vo. half-calf neat, 3/., coloured plates. 

Phrenological Journal and Miscellany, 14 vols. 
8vo., complete to April 1842, 3/. 10s., pub. at al. 15s., very scarce. 

Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle, 54 vols. 12mo. co- 
loured plates, fine copy, blue morocco. gilt leaves, 4l. 14s. 6d. 1787 

Shakspeare’s Works, with Notes by Johnson, Stee- 
vens, and Reed, 21 vols. 8vo. boards, 3/. 5s.; pub. at 12/. 12s. 1813 

Edinburgh Journal of Natural History, with 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Macgillivray, folio, cloth boards, 
118 coloured plates and 850 subjects, 18s. ; pub, at 3/. 3s. 5 

Westminster, complete, from 1824 to Feb. 184%, 
21. 6s.; pub. at 211. 12s. F 

Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. folio, splen- 
didly bound in red morocco, and illustrated with 19 portraits, 
proofs, 61. 6s. ’ 

Milner’s History of Winchester, 2 vols. 4to. %, 


_ Ne 
tion. 








Platonis Opera Omnia Notis Straulbaum et C. D. 
Beck, 10 vols. 8vo. boards, 2/. 8s.; pub. at 51. 

Gell and Gandy’s Pompeiana, first series, 10). 
8vo. uncut, 3/. 10s., pub. at 6/. és., very scarce. - Ls 

Marshall's Naval Biography; complete, 12 vo's 
3. 3s.; pub. at 9/. 9s. z 

Geological Transactions, vols. 1 and 2, 4to. boards 
2/. 10s., very scarce. -— . 

Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. half 
russia, neat, 2/. 2s. 

Sir H. Davy’s Works, complete, 9 vols. 8vo. bds, 


.4s.; pub. at al. 16s. 6d. : 
2. Ms. 5 rey tod ROWSELL, 7, High Holborn, London. 
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HE EDINBURGH NEW ‘PHILOSOPHI- 

CAL JOURNAL. Conducted by Prof. JAMIESON. 

No. 73. AVPRIL—JULY 1844. 
This number contains, amon other articles, Dr. Geo. Wilson 
isomeric Transmutation—Mr. Blackwell on the Volume of 
the Niagara—Prof. Bischof on the Terrestrial Azrangements con- 
cted with the appearance of Man on the Earth—Mr. David 
Stevenson - Levelling Instruments—Prof. Lowe on the Nature 
f the Simple Bodies 5 of Chemistry—Mr. Trevelyan on Feeding 
Cattle on Whal 7 = \ Aqua op Bo Remitectien of Fishes— 
cock’s Analysis of Wines, &c. 
Prof. Wer C. Black, Edinburgh ; naemen & Co London. 





Just published, price 5s., extra clo’ 
UIDE a GERMAN CONVERSATION 
AND LETTER-WRITING: containing a series of 
GERMAN DanksES and DIALOGUES. intended as a practice 
in the colloquial lanzuage of the educated classes in Germany 
with a free woasiatine | in French. and a numerous selection of 
GERMAN LETTERS on various subjects of familiar inter- 
course, to serve as models of the epistolary style, with a com- 
plete list of German Titles, full directions for properly using 
copious models exemplifying the mode of ending a 
German letter and exylanatory Notes. La ag KLAUER-KLAT- 
TOWSKI. Professor of German in Lor 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and a re “all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
APORTRAIT of theeminent Dr. HAHNEMANN, 
THE FOUNDER OF 


HOMEOPATHY. 
Painted by G. ha HEKING: — . R. WOODMAN. 
ints, 10s. 6d. ; Proof 
India a. 1 lls. 6d. ; Proofs wk letters, 2l. 28. 


To those who have become impressed with the value of 
Homeopathy, and who, calmly relying upon the progress of 
truth, look through futurity to the day when, after the system 
shall have shed its blessings over every region of the earth. the 
sure though tardy tribute of universal reverence. shall be offered 
: the memory. of its founder, the interest which attaches tothe 

st portrait will be fully felt. ‘Taken during repeated sit- 
focs at a time when the ag need philosopher was on the 
verge of his 88th year, still in the possession of almost youthful 
health, and with that great totationt still waking. it cn which has 
been so long devoted to the benefit of mankind, it cannot fail to 
be rexerded as possessing a value pecul arly its own; a value 
which will be increased when it is recollected that this portrait 
will farnish the latest memorial .of the kind that can ever be 
given to she public. 

ring & Remington, 137, Regent-street, London. 


M® MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS FOR 

TRAVELLERS. 

1. HAND-BOOK for NORTH GERMANY and the 
RHINE. 12s. 


2, HAND-BOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL. 10s. 


3. HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and 
PIEDMONT. 10s. 
4, HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 
§ HAND-BOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 15s. 
6. HAND-BOOK for NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 
7. HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. lis. 
8 HAND-BOOK of PAINTING—ITALY. 12s. 
9. HAND-BOOK for NORTHERN EUROPE. 
10. HAND-BOOK for SPAIN. (Just ready.) 
NEW BOOKS TO TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY. 
EW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON, BY MR. MURRAY. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 2s. 6d. 
ABELL’S (Mrs.) RECOLLECTIONS of NAPOLEON. 
“AMBER WITCH,” (The). 2s. 6d. (Just ready). 
GODLEY’S LETTERS from CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES. 








12s. 


12s. 





JESSE'S SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE. 
LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 2s. 6d. 


PARMING for LApels~the POULTRY YARD, DAIRY, 
and PIGGE 


LAMBERT’S cnenen NEEDLEWORK. 
GREENHOW'S OREGON, CALIFORNIA, &c. 


ond Edition. price 18s. clo 
AYDN'S” “DIC TIONARY of DATES and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and 
Nations; and comprehending a body of information, Classical, 
Political, and Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts to the Pre- 
sent Time. 

* An octavo volume of extraordinary value for well-arranged 
information upon almost every subject of inquiry. It is, indeed, 
a publication which cannot be too much prized." —Lit. Gazette. 

‘dward Moxon, 41, Dover-street. 


PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
MISS EDGEWORTH'’S JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


ARLY LESSONS. 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. cloth 

lettered.—Vol. I. The Little Dog Prasty, The Cherry 

Orchard. Frank. The Orange Man. — I. Rosamond. 
Harry and Lucy. 

Continuation of Early Lessons. 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 
cloth lettered.—Vol. 1. The cont nuation of Frank. and part of 
the continuation of Rosamond.—Vol. 11. Continuation of Rosa- 
mond, and first part of Harry and Lucy. 

Rosamond, a Soyeet to Rosamond in ‘ Early Les- 
sons." 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. cloth 

Frank, « Sequel to Frank in ‘Early Lessons.’ 
3 vols. 18mo. 9». cloth. 

Harry and Lucy concluded ; being the last part of 
‘Early Lessons.’ 3+ols. foolscap, 12s. half-bound. " 

The Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for Children. 
New edition, with elegant Engravings. 3 vols. 18mo. 9s. cloth. 
MRS. BARBAULD AND DR. AIKIN. 

Evenings at Home; or, the Juvenile Budget 
Opened. By Dr. Aikin and "Mrs. Barbauld. 15th edition, re- 
vised, corrected and newly arranged, by Arthur Arkin, Esq. 
F.L.S., and Miss Aikin, with some additional Pieces. Illustrated 
with ‘fine Enzravings. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound 

Hymnsin Prose, for Children. By Mrs. Barbauld. 
29th edition. Lurgetype. 1s. half-hound. Also, ‘“ 

Lessons for Children from Two to Four Years of 
Age. with Cuts. Four Parts in One. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Visit for a Week ; or, Hints on the Improvement 
of Time: containing original Tales, Anecdotes from Natural 


and Moral History, &c. By Lucy Peacock. 12th edition. 
Royal i8mo. 4s. cloth lettered. 


The Scottish Orphans, a Moral Tale, founded on 
ou Risterical Fact. By Mrs. Blackford. i2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
ettered. 

Poems, by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. New edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 24mo. 
3s. Gd. cloth lettered. 

Scientific Dialogues; intended for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of Younz People: in which the first prin- 
ciples of pisteral and Experimental Philosophy are fully ex- 

lained, by the Rev. J Joyce. new one with numerous 
uts, additions and improvements, by O. Gregory, L.L.D. 
-R.A.S, 12mo., 5s. 6d cloth lettered. 

Also, 18mo. 2s. 67. half-bound, 

A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues; con- 

taining a complete set of Questions, and other Exercises, "for the 
xamination of Pupils. 
tuv's Pocket Cyclopedia ; an Epitome of Uni- 
versal Knowledge, designed for Young Persons in general, con- 
taining Useful Information on numerous Subjects necessary to 
nown by all Persons. By Joseph Guy, Author of the 
‘Question Book.” &c. th edition, enlarged, and illustrated 
with numerous Woodcuts. 12mo. 10s. 6d, cloth lettered. 





_ New edition, 12mo., 6s. cloth lettered, 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Adventures of a 
Father and Mother and Four Sons on a Desert_Island. With 
explanatory Notes, and Twelve Cuts from new Designs, and a 
Mapof the Island. 11th edition, in which the Natural History 
is carefully revised. 


Stories of Old Daniel, for 
Young Persons. The 12th edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
with Frontispiece and Vignette 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master. 16th 
edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 1I2mo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
lettered. 

The Camera; or, Art of Drawing in Water 
Colours, with Instructions for drawing from Nature. With 
3 Plates, exemplifying the Drawing, Tinting and Colouring of a 
Landscape. By J. Hassell. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Just published, 12mo. 5s. cloth lettered. with Harvey's Designs, 

The History of Sandford and Merton. By T. Day, 


Esq. A new edition. —— and embellished with beautiful 
Cavs, from designs by Harve 


the Amusement of 





London: Simpkin, Marshal & Co. ; and other Proprietors. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


HISTORIC 


FANCIES. 


By the Hon. GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 


Also, just ready, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA; 


or, THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND HIS 


EMPIRE IN 1844. By ‘One who has seen and describes.” 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations. 
** Tot ou tard tout se s¢ait.”—Maintenon. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





HOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For JULY, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS SOME HUMOROUS DESIGNS, 
Together with the Fifth Chapter, 
i OF “OUR FAMILY,” 
e N: 


R. Mo! 


ew Domestic Novel by the Editor, and Contributions by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, author of ¢ Titian,’ D. O. Madden, 


War mekton Milnes, Esq. M.P., R. Browning, Andrew Winter, Suum Cuique, Gideon Shaddoe, Miss Lawrance, and F. O. 


The Proprietors of this Magazine have much 


Fdward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., and G. P. R. James, Esq. 


satisfaction in announcing the {promise of contributions from Sir 


Now r es, Na avn 10s, fd 


ECOLRETINY "of APOLEON at ST. 

HE! ENA, during the First 1 ws Years of his Captivity, 

includin ae Residence at her Father's house (* The Briars’). 
ABELL (late Miss KEL 1zABeTH BALcomBE). 
_John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHEAP Kt reed OF ENTERTAIN MENT. 

had of all Booksellers, 
OLBURN'S STANDARD NOVELS, 
Now Complete, in Twenty Volumes, 


elegantly bound in sixteen, with Portraits of the Authors and 
py Illustrations, price 4/. l6s., or any one work separately 





> 


Contents:—Mr. Ward's Tremaine—Mr. Hook's Gurney Mar- 
ried, and Sayings and Doin first, second, and third series; 
containing ten stories—Sir L. Bulwer'’s Pelham, Disowned, 
and Devereux—Captain Marryat’ 's Frank Mildmay —Mr.James's 
Richeleu—Mr. Horace Smith's Brambletye House and Zillab— 
Lady Morgan's (Donnell and Florence M ss Varthy—Mr. Lister's 

ranby—and Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pension 

___Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great '‘Marlborough-street. 


NTI-GRAHAM WAFERS 
AND ENVELOPES.—Vr. PUNCH has just Be ‘lished 
a Sheet of Emblematical Devices. with Mottoes, tor Sir JAM MES 
FOUCHE GRAHAM, which, from the peculiar appropriateness 
of their sarcasm. backed by the extraordinary adhesiveness of 
their gum, are adapted to stick to the Home Secretary for life. 
Price 2 
Mr. PUNCH has also on sale price one Penny com er 7s. 6d. 
per 100, a good sting:ng Envelope, illustrative of Sir J G. de- 
spatching hix Paul Prys to Man in his different a 7 
me Office, 194, Strand ; and to be had of all Boukseliers and 
ewsmen. 


Just imported by | Barthés and Lowell (late Bossange, Barthés 
& Lowell) 14, Great Marlborengh-stre 
purusate (A. De) HIST OIRE. ‘comparée 
des LITIERATURES ESPAGNOLE et FRANCAISE, 
ouvrage qui a remporté le prix proposé par |'Académie | rangaise 
au concours extraordinaire de 1842 2 vols, 8vo. price lds 
This is a most valuable work which was much wanted, »s Bou 
terwek. on the same subject, is now become quite obsolwte. 
. and L. have lately published as General Catalogue of their 
Foreign Books, comprising a good selection of s-cond-hand 
books and in which all modern publications have been marked 
at shillings for francs. 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 7s. 
This day is published, second series, foolscap 8vo. pp. 450, cloth 
lettered. price 
RITICISMS on ART. By W. HAZLITT, 
edited by his son, with Catalogues ‘of the principal Picture 
Galleries of England, including the Duke of Sutherland's, the 
woe y by. Weliagten 's, the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, Sir Robert 
Pee c. &c, 
Cc, Paolo. removed from Regent-street to 6, Great Porte 
land-street. near Oxiord street. 


BEAU BRUMMEL a 
eacy, 2 vols, Rvo 
HE LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL, 


with anecdotes, poetry and Riegengitent! sketches of man 

















of tls celebrated Somprenearer ee; By Capt. JESSE, author o 
Half-Pay in search of H "&e 
4. Capt. Jesse deserves cre “di t for his two volumes. The hooks 


are very readable, the anecdotes pleasantly told. the style is 
lively, and frequently shows that the biographer could adopt the 
thou htas weli as the language of his bero.’’— Blackwond's Mag. 

e opened these volumes. as many will do, under the im- 
pression that nothing satisfactory could be made of their empty 
and frivolous, if not worthless, subject: this was a mistaken 
notion ; there is matter of grave instruction, as well as of warn- 
ing, in the life and death of poor Beau Brummell.”—Tait's Mag. 

“We recommend the work to the perusal of our readers, as 
it is one of the most remarkable and interesting Rosks that have 
been published for some time past.”"— Morning Pos 
he life of Brummell could not have fallen into better 
hands.”"— Spectator. 
Saunders & Ottley, Publisher, Conduit-street. 


On the 10th Ne be published, 





In an elegantly printed uti with several Engravings, 


HE BLACKWATER in muneeam: His- 
toric and Fictusenee. 
By J. R. ey FLANAGS 
This volume is FL with * 
By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. in 


In 2 vols. 
HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK 
By JONATHAN SLICK. 
Londen: J. How. 122. Fleet-street. 


ALFORD’S HYMNS FOR THE YEAR, IN PROSE 
Ane VERSE. 
dy, in 1&mo. pri 
ROSE HYMNS, chiefly from SCRIPTURE, 
pointed for CHANTING, and adapted to the SUNDAY $ 
and HOLYDAYS throughout the YEAR. Intended for Public 
or Private Dovetian. 
sy HENRY ALFORD. M 
Vicar of Wymeswold Leicestershire, and ay ‘Fellow of Trinity 
Yollege, Cambridze. 
Rivingtons, St. Pan s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just published.) 
Psalms and Hymns, selected and arranged for the 
Sundays and Holvdays throughout the Year. To which are 
added, some Occasional Hymns. In i8mo. 2s. 6d. 


ok At KILLARNEY.’ 








In demy 8vo price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an loeules into the 
Earty History and Geocrapny of CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLE ‘. 

“A truly classical work....This work, well considered, is 
historical rather than geographical and ethnographic al; it is 
unquestionably the only traly critical work hitherto undertaken 

aul counlane on the su meee *—Count Griberg da Hemsd, in 
the Rivista Europea, May, 

he additions chus on a8 to historical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geoxvraphy, can be at once seen and appre= 
ciated.... The gain for geography as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley's essay. is equally great. 
«+e The book is characterized throushout by acuteness and 
sound judgment "'—RKoyal Geogr. Society's Journ. Vol. X11. 
* A work of modest bulk, but of great value. *_Rev. C. Foster’s 
Historical Geography of Arabia 
e owe all our accurate knowledge of the early movements 
of the Moors and Arabs in Negroland to the researches of the 
judicious, Cooley. * The Negroland of the Arabs’ well deserves 
perusal.’ *—Friend of Africa 
* Un travail conscience ieux,et qui ee de grandes cons 





London: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


naissances acquises."’— Bulletin de Soc. Ge 
J. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square; and mail Booksellers. 
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NEW WORK BY MRS. GORE. 
i oN TY price 5s. cloth, 


GATH NIA. A ROMANCE. 


of Mrs. GORE. 5 
“ This work will take its place by the side of the * V athek’ of 
Beckford and * Epicurean’ of '— Literary Gazette. 
Edw ard Moxon, 44, Dover-street, 


MR. DYCE’S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Just published, price 12s. cloth, Vol. 6 of 

HE WORKS of BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER; the Text formed from a new Collation of 

the early Editions. we — anda freprephical Memoir. 

ev 

To be completed in tieven volumes. Voi. 7 will be published 
on the Ist of Septem 





‘dward Moxon, 41, peeerstre 
Just published, small 8vo. 
HE SEARCH AFTER. ‘PROSERPINE, 


RECOLLECT sons of GREEC . ana other POEMS. 
By AUBREY DE VER 





By the same Author, small oe 7s 
The Waldenses, or the Fall of ny a Lyrical 
Sketch, with other Poome. 
ford: J. H. Parker. 


Just published. 8vo. foolscap, cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
N ESS 


AY on the CONSTITUTION of the 
EARTH. 





ton & St Pat r 








ow ready, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
FE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 
from materials Sevnlshod by Lorp_Evpon’s Famity; 
with his Correspe ndence, and AngcpoTe Book. 
y HORAC E TWISS 
Sn Murray, Albemarle-street.. 


ow ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s 
PAIN a the SPANIARDS in 1843; with 
Accounts of many Districts seldom visited, Natural His- 
tory, Geology, Mines, — ve pets, the Church, Pro- 
nunciamentos, Fall o the  ogenc 
y Capt. E WIL SDIINGTON, RN. F.R.S. &c. 
Author we "Skeiches of Spain in 1829—30—31, and 32." 
& w Bond-street; Oliver "7 Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. ‘commun, ‘Dabii in. 
is day is published, in 8vo. price 
HE MYSTERIES of the PAPAL POLICY 
REVEALED; or, the Testament of Pope Leo XII. to his 
Successor. Translated from an unpublished German Manuscript. 
Edinburgh: William Ritchie. London: Hamilton, Adams 
Co. pabln: : Curry & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


In 18mo, price 4s., the Second Edition of 


u 
’ pales of the MARTYRS; or, Sketches from 
CHURCH HISTORY. 

Contents: —The rly Christians —Britain’s First Martyr— 
Scenes from English History —‘I'he Martyr's Widow —The 
Spanish Inquisition—The Huguenot Family—The Confessor of 
the Great Kebellion—Henri Arnaud; a Sketch from the Histor 
a the Voudois—The Missionary—Martyrdom i in the Ninetecnt 

ntur 
ner Rivington. St. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


a t published, 8vo. I5e, cloth lettered 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAIN ED; 
in Alphabetical Order: with Fn og aiustrats ons and 
bxamples, drawn from the best ers ‘o which is added, 
an Index to the Words. By G BORGE CRABB, A.M, 7th 
edition, carefully revised. and greatly ecg 
London: Staph, Marshall & Co. 
mo. price 4 
JIX SERMONS. Pom the LEADING POINTS 
of the CHRISTIAN CHAR ACTER. 
By JOHN JACKSON, 




















M.A, 
Head-Master of Islington Proprietary School, Perpetual Curate 
st. James, Muswell Hill, an Evening Lecturer at 
St. M. ary's. Stoke Newington. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C — and W ‘aterloo-place. 


Part 1. avo. 2 
Ne NEW "TE SPAMENT. q— the Autho- 


ed Version, with Historical Notes and Numismatic 
Illustrations. By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A 


Also, by the same Editor, 





A NCIENT COINS of CITIES and PRINCES, 
Grogras shically arranged and dese eed. No. 1. His- 
PANIA Yu. py. 32, with 4 Plates, sewed, 2 


J.B. Smith, 4, Old ¢ nance etae Sobe. 


TPHE CHRISTIAN GRACES.—Three New 
SONGS, illustrative of * Faith,’ ‘Hope’ and * Charity.’ 
Poetry, by Kev. J. KR. Wreford aud C, Jeffereys. Music by 
Steven Glover. 
* These songs are excellent alike in poetry, music, and illus- 
tration; while the musician must be delighted with their har- 
monies, every lover of music must feel the charm of their melo- 
dies.— C ‘harity" is our es pecan favourite."’— Musical World. 
Post tree. 2s. each, of Jeffereys, 21. Sobo-square. 
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NEW WORKS, 
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1, An Encyclopedia of Domestic 


Economy : 
Comprising such subjects . ore most immediate] p connected 
with Housekeeping. By ‘THOS, WEBSTER, 
assisted by the late Mrs. PARKES. 
Illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts. One thick vol, 8vo. 
uniform with Messrs. Longman & Co.'s Series of One-volume En- 
cyclopedias and Dictionaries. 50s. bound in cloth. 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 


The Construction of Domestic! Makiog Pread. 
Edifices, with the modes of |’ Chemical Nature and the 
Warming. Ventilating, and ce of all kinds of 
Lighting them. a Liquors used as 
A Description of the various| Bevera, 
articles of Furniture, with|The various : Clothing Arts. and 
the nature of their Materials.| Materials employed in Dress 
Duties of Servants. and the Toilette. 
A general Account of the Ani- Business of the Laundry. 
mal andVegetable anaes Dees ription of the various 
used as Food, and the Me-| Wheel Carriages. 
thods of preserving and pre- Preservation of Health. 
paring them by Cooking. Domestic Medicine.—&c. &c. 


2. The History of the English Revolu- 
tion. 


By F. C. DAHLMANN, late Professor of History at the 
Polvereity. of Gattingen. ‘Teeneested from the German, by 
H S LLOYD. 8vo. 10s. 


“ Dahlmann has, we think, " succeeded in the object he 
proposed to himself. He is dispassionate, and generally just 
accurate—his style plain, distinct, and manly. Familiar 
as ns story related nec essarily i is, the enlightened Professor 
has re-told it so well, that we have read it again with plea- 
sure, and even with interest. In an account of Henry the 
Eighth. of Elizabeth, or of Charles the First, itis pleasant 
to meet with a historian who has bo wish or intention to 
make use of his facts to prove any political or religious pro- 
position."’"—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


3. Essays on Natural History, 


Chiefly “ORNITHOLOGY. By CHARLES WATERTON, 
Esq., Author of * Wanderings in South America,’ &c. Sec ond 
Series, with a continuation of the Autobiography of ag 
Author. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A. Z 


4, The Modern Syrians ; 


Or, Native ee | in Dainascus, ae and the Mountains 
of the Druses rom Notes made during a Residence in 
those parts in 1841, 42, and 43, 

Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


“The author in his tour saw Eastern life under its most 
picturesque aspects. He was present at the conflicts between 
the Druses and Christians of Lebanon, and saw the magni- 
ficent scenery of that celebrated region when it was lit up 
with the thousand watch-fires of the belligere nts. His style 
is unostentatious ; yet it bas the merit of raising up lively 
images of the objects described.""— 2B: annia, 


By an Uriental Student, 


mn ° ’ 
. The History of Greece. 
By the Right Rev. “the LORD BISHOP OF ST. 
(the Kev. Connop ‘Thirlwall, D.i).) Vhe Kighth and con- 
cluding Volume. Feap. 8vo. ‘with Vignette-title, 6s, 


Also, the work complete, in 8 vols. 48s. 


*,* The 4th vol. of Moore’s History of Ireland is the only 
remaining unpublished volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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6. A ‘Treatise on the Steam Engine. 

By the ARTISAN CLUB. No. 1. 4to. with an Engraving on 
‘To be completed in ‘Tweuty- 
Each Part to be illustrated by a Steel 


Steel, and 15 \Woodcuts, Is. 
four Moutbly Parts. 
Plate and Woodcuts. 


7. A Course of English Reading, 


Adapted to every Taste oan Capacity; with Anecdotes of 
Men of Genus. By the Riv. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
Trinity Coliege, Oxford; Author of * The Student's Guide, 
with a view to Oxford Honours,’ &ec. Feap. &vo. és, 6d. 

“ Contains an ample synopsis of a plan of studying advan- 
tageously any particular branch of history, philosopby, or 
the belles-lettres, expanded afterwards by general direc- 
tions. Intermingled with very copious lists of recommended 
books, are various useful hints to the student, for hin to 
apply with advantage to his own case.""— Spectator. 


8. On the Decrease of Disease effected 


by the Progress of Civilization. 
By C. FP. H. MARX, I D. Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Gottingen, &c.; and R. WILLIS, M.D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. eas. Svo. 4s. 


9. Biblical Criticism 
pad the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Torte. 
nt; also ow the first Nine Prophetical Looks. By 
HOKSL ae. L.L.D. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. New olilen, 
2 vols, 8vo (Nearly ready, 
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MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS: 


Immediately, in 1 vol. price 5s. 


EVENINGS OF A WORKING 
MAN. 


BEING THE OCCUPATION OF HIS SCANTY LEISURE, 
By J. OVERS. 


With a Prerace relative to the Author, 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 


I 
Parts | to 7, price 1s., with 2 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 


CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE, 


“Charles Dickens's ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ being now complete, 
the * Chronicles of the Bastile’ will ably supply the place: indeed, 
every succeeding Part makes the interest both exciting and in- 
tense. It has no equal in the monthl Se “It will 
be read with considerable interest in England.” " 

* The business already opened in these numbers i is sufficiently 
malt | and fierce to promise the right sort of entertainment.”— 
zaminer. 

* Amongst the many works that have come before the public 
in monthly parts, this is decidedly the most attractive in every 
respect.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 


Ill. 
THE LATE MISS ELLEN PICKERING'S NEW NOVEL. 
(Now ready) at every Library, 


THE GRANDFATHER. 


By the Author of * Nan Darrell,’ ‘ The Fright,’ * Friend or Foe,’ 
* The Grumbler,’ &c. 

“ Miss Pickering greatly resembles Miss Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist. It has been meapeenee Se all critics of Miss Pickering, 
that each successive work evince progressive improvement, 
The same remark is applicable to PThe Grandfather.’ We 
think it quite equal to any of Miss Pickering’s agreeable and 
life-like fictions.”’"— Liverpool Journal, 


Iv. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. 


WALTER CLAYTON: 


A Tae or THE Gorpon Riots. 
v. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SCOTTISH 
HEIRESS.’ 
(Just ready), in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


By the Author of * The Scottish Heiress.” 


vi. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TALES OF THE CAMP AND 
CABINET. 


By COLONEL J. MONTMORENCY TUCKER. 


Vil. 
(Now ready), in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 


By the Author of ‘ Ben Bradshawe.’ 


vill. 
(Now ready), in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MAURICE, THE ELECTOR OF 
SAXONY. 


By MRS. COLQUHOUN, 


IX. 
(Now ready), in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EDITH LESLIE: 


A NOVEL. 


X. 
(Now ready), in 3 vols. 


LIFE: A ROMANCE 


x1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF A MUSCOVITE. 


By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


XII. 
(Now ready), in 3 vols. 


HOEL MORVAN. 


By the Author of * The Huguenots.’ 
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REVIEWS 


Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. Between the year 1744 and the period 
of his decease in 1797. 4 vols. Rivingtons. 

Tur Editors of this collection are the Earl Fitz- 

william and Lieut.-General Sir Richard Bourke, 

K.C.B. The original literary executors of Ed- 

mund Burke were Dr. Laurence and Dr. King, 

afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Mr. Burke's 
widow died in 1812, and by her last will be- 
queathed all the a papers of her cele- 
brated husband to Earl Fitzwilliam, the Bishop 
of Rochester, and the Right Hon. William 

Elliot. In the same year the Bishop brought 

out the 9th and 10th volumes of the octavo 

edition of the works, and subsequently published 
six more, making a series of sixteen volumes, 

—a reasonably voluminous monument to the 
nius of one statesman. The death of Mr. 

Elliot, and subsequently of the Bishop of Ro- 

chester, left the late Earl Fitzwilliam sole pos- 

sessor of the papers, and they passed, in the 
course of nature and law into the hands of the 

present Earl, Of the other editor, and the im- 

portance of his aid, the following account is 

given in a note :— 

“Sir Richard Bourke is distantly related to the 
family of Edmund Burke, and having been at school 
and college in England during the last eight years 
ofthe latter’s life, passed his vacations and what spare 
time he could command, in his kinsman’s house. Ile 
has thus been enabled from his own observation, and 
the traditions of Beconsfield, to supply such portion 
of Burke’s personal history as is to be found in the 
notes to these letters.” 

The sources from which the contents of these 
four volumes are derived, and the principles on 
which the editors have proceeded, are thus 
stated :— 

“Of the letters written by Burke, and now pub- 
lished, the most part were obtained many years ago, 
through the kindness of the persons to whom they 
were addressed, or of their representatives, in com- 
pliance with the applications of Dr. Laurence and 
the Bishop of Rochester. They were sent mostly 
in original, but a few in copy. Of the last, the 
greater part has been compared with the originals. 
A few additional letters in original have been obtained 
at a later period, and a very small number are 
printed from corrected drafts found amongst Mr. 
Burke’s papers. Several letters, both to and from 
Mr. Burke, have, at various times since his death, 
and in various publications, been given by others to 
the world, without the authority of his executors or 
trustees. The rule adopted in the present publica- 
tion has been, not to re-print any such letters, except 
in cases where their re-publication was essential to the 
illustration of his life or character at the period to 
which they belong. To the letters are added a few 
short pieces, which, though incomplete, are of some 
interest. Some papers written by his son Richard 
Burke, are also given in this collection.” 

The letters commence from the early date of 
1744, when Mr. Burke was but sixteen years of 
age. The letters to Richard Shackleton, 
son of his quaker schoolmaster, will be read 
with interest, as specimens of his early style, 
and evidences of both the pious and the poetical 
temperament which characterized the produc- 
tions of his riper years. Portions of the letters 
to Shackleton are in verse. Some would, per- 
haps, find auguries of future renown in these 
juvenile rhymes, but we apprehend that many 
a boy who never grew up to be a great man has 
written better verses than the following :— 

By the foul river's side we take our way, 
Where Liffey rolls her dead dogs to the sea; 
Arrived, at length, at our appointed stand, 
By waves enclosed, the margin of the land, 
Where once the sea with a triumphing roar, 
Roll’d his huge billows to a distant shore. 


There swam the dolphins, hid in waves unseen, 
Where frisking lambs now crop the verdant green. 





the | bodies, and less speculation to take up their minds, 


Secured by mounds of everlasting stone, 

It stands for ever safe, unoverthrown. 

In one letter to Shackleton is a striking ac- 
count of Burke’s collegiate pursuits, which he 
describes as a succession of furors :— 

“ You ask me if I read? I deferred answering this 
question, till I could say I did; which I can almost 
do, for this day I have shook off idleness and began 
to buckle to. I wish I could have said this to you, 
with truth, a month ago. It would have been of great 
advantage to me. My time was otherwise employed. 
Poetry, Sir, nothing but poetry, could go down with 
me; though I have read more than wrote. So you 
see I am far gone in the poetical madness, which I 
can hardly master, as, indeed, all my studies have 
rather proceeded from sallies of passion, than from 
the preference of sound reason; and like the nature 
of all other natural appetites, have been very violent 
for a season, and very soon cooled, and quite ab- 
sorbed in the succeeding. I have often thought it 
a humourous consideration to observe, and sum up, 
all the madness of this kind I have fallen into, this 
two years past. First I was greatly taken with natural 
philosophy; which, while I should have given my 
mind to logic, employed me incessantly. This I call 
my furor mathematicus. But this worked off, as soon 
as I began to read it in the college; as men, by re- 
pletion, cast off their stomachs all they have eaten. 
Then I turned back to logic and metaphysics. Here 
I remained a good while, and with much pleasure, 
and this was my furor logicus ; a disease very common 
in the days of ignorance, and very uncommon in 
these enlightened times. Next succeeded the furor 
historicus, which also had its day, but is now no 
more, being entirely absorbed in the furor poeticus, 
which (as skilful physicians assure me,) is as diffi- 
cultly cured as a disease very nearly akin to it; 
namely, the itch.” 

Burke became a member of the Middle Temple 
in 1747, and although he was never called to 
the Bar, he prosecuted the study of the law for 
some time, and with his accustomed vigour. 
Writing from Monmouth in 1751, he remarks 
to Shackleton :— 

“1 hope my present studies may be attended with 
more success; at least, I have this comfort, that 
though a middling poet cannot be endured, there is 
some quarter for a middling lawyer. I read as much 
as I can (which is, however, but a little), and am but 
just beginning to know something of what I am about; 
which, till very lately, I did not. This study causes 
no difficulty to those who already understand it, and 
to those who never will understand it; and for all 
between those extremes, God knows they have a hard 
task of it. So much is certain, though the success is 
precarious; but that we must leave to Providence.” 

He gives an amusing and humorous account 
of the speculations which his residence at Mon- 
mouth, and afterwards at Turlaine, in Wilts, 
gave rise to. The companion of his studies at 
this time was a Mr. William Burke, a distant 
relative :— 

“The most innocent scheme they guessed was 
that of fortune-hunting ; and when they saw us quit 
the town without wives, then the lower sort sagaci- 
ously judged us spies to the French king. You will 
wonder that persons of no great figure should cause | 
so much talk; but in a town very little frequented 
hy strangers, with very little business to employ their | 





the least thing sets them in motion, and supplies 





matter for their chat. What is much more odd is, 
that here, my companion and I puzzle them as much | 
as we did at Monmouth; for this isa place of very | 
great trade in making of fine cloths, in which they | 
employ a vast number of hands. The first conjecture | 
which they made was that we were authors, for they 
could not fancy how any other sort of people could 
spend so much of their time at books; but finding 
that we received from time to time a good many 
letters, they conclude us merchants; and so, from 
inference to inference, they at last began to appre- 
hend that we were spies, from Spain, on their trade. 
Our little curiosity, perhaps, cleared us of that impu- 
tation ; but still the whole appears very mysterious, 
and our good old woman cries, ‘I believe that you 








be gentlemen, but I ask no questions;’ and then 


eee 
praises herself for her great caution and _secresy. 
What makes the thing still hetter, about the same 
time we came hither arrived a little parson, equally 
a stranger; but he spent a good part of his hours in 
shooting and other country amusements—got drunk 
at night, got drunk in the morning, and became inti- 
mate with everybody in the village. He surprised 
nobody : no questions were asked about him, because 
he lived like the rest of the world: but that two 
men should come into a strange country, and partake 
of none of the country diversions, seek no acquaint. 
ance, and live entirely recluse, is something so inex- 
plicable as to puzzle the wisest heads, even that of 
the parish clerk himself.” 

From a letter of the same year we find that 
Mr. Burke then meditated a remove to America. 
But the same letter alludes to his essay on the 
‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ which had then been 
published, and the fame of this, as well as of the 
‘Vindication of Natural Society,’ probably in- 
duced him to abandon the design of emigration. 
He sends Shackleton a copy of the ‘Sublime 
and Beautiful,’ and says— 

“ This letter is accompanied by a little perform- 
ance of mine, which I will not consider as inetfec- 
tual, if it contributes to your amusement. It lay by 
me for a good while, and I at last ventured it out. It 
has not been ill received, so far as a matter on so 
abstracted a subject meets with readers. Will you 
accept it as a sort of offering in atonement for my 
former delinquencies? If I would not have you 
think that I have forgot you, so neither would I have 
your father, to whom I am under obligations that I 
neither can nor wish to shake off. I am really con- 
cerned for the welfare of you all, and for the credit 
of the school where I received the education that, if 
I am anything, has made me so.” 


We find a curious and valuable letter from 
Chief Justice Aston (€. J. of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland) to Mr. Secretary Hamilton. The 
editors observe that it is given to the public 
“as evidence, that eighty years ago there were 
disturbances in Ireland, arising from the very 
same causes as at present; and as perversely 
attributed then, as now, to matters wholly foreign 
to their real origin.” 

We believe the following to be the language 
of truth and soberness, and, mutatis mutandis, to 
be as true and instructive now, as in 1762 :— 

“In obedience to your commands, I have the 
satisfaction to assure you, that upon the strictest 
inquiry into the causes of the many outrages com- 
mitted in the different parts of the province of 
Munster, there did not appear to me the least reason 
to impute those disturbances to disaffection to his 
Majesty, his government, or the laws in general ; but, 
on the contrary, that these disorders really, and not 
colourably, took their rise from declared complaints 
and grievances of a private nature; and which, at the 
time of the several tumults, were the motives avowed 
by the rioters themselves; and not broached osten- 
sibly only, when, in fact, some other cause or expecta- 
tion was the latent spring of their actions. Whether 
the charge was burning houses, killing cattle, destroy- 
ing mills, levelling inclosures, or disturbances of a 
different nature, to the possessions of others, no 
opportunity was missed of inquiring into the supposed 
inducement to the committing such an outrage; and 
it ever turned out to be the result of some local 
dissatisfaction, which these miserable delinquents 
affected to act upon by way of redress, though they 
ever pursued vindictive, rather than relevant measures, 
and were extravagantly daring and violent in the 
execution of them. The subject matter of their 
grievance was, chiefly, such as—price of labour too 
cheap—of victuals too dear—of land excessive and 
oppressive. In some instances their resentment pro- 
ceeded against particular persons, from their having 
taken mills or bargains over the head of another (as 
it is vulgarly called), and so turning out, by a con- 
sent to an advanced price, the old tenant. Such was 
the nature of their complaints: to redress these, they 
acted in a very open and violent manner ; and might, 
I think, have fallen under the statute of 25th 
Edward {I1L, by carrying their schemes to such an 
excess as to magnify their crimes into a constructive 
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treason, of levying war against the king. But yet, 
daring as their proceedings were, there was no ingre- 
dient of any previous compact against government, 
or, as I may say, the original sin of high treason. I 
believe, indeed, that if the Dey of Algiers had landed, 
with any forces and a stand of arms, at such a time, 
people in such a temper of mind would have been 
readily induced to join him, or a prince of any reli- 
gion, either for the sake of revenge, redress, or 
exchange of state, rather than continue in their con- 
ceived wretchedness. In the perpetration of these 
late disorders (however industriously the contrary has 
been promoted), Papist and Protestant were promis- 
cuously concerned ; and,in my opinion, the majority 
of the former is with more justice to be attributed to 
the odds of number in the country, than the influence 
arising from the difference of principles.” 

It is curious to find, that in the South of 
Ireland in 1762, as in Wales lately, the genius 
of insurgency assumed the feminine gender, 
exacting an oath of fidelity to “‘Sive and her 
children,”’ as the Welsh peasantry recently did 
to “‘ Rebecca and her daughters.” 

There is given an unfinished paper of Mr. 
Burke's, relative to the Irish disturbances of the 
same period, in which he traces those in the 
county of Cork entirely to a local cause, and to 
the machinations of a crazy Protestant attorney. 
Probably this race of incendiaries is not yet 
extinct in Munster. 

There are a good many letters in relation to a 
pension of 3007. a year, which Mr. Burke 
obtained in 1763, in the viceroyalty of Lord 
Halifax, to compensate his political services to 
Mr. Secretary Hamilton. The editors observe : 

“Tn those days such pensions were by no means 
unusual, and were held, without imputation or blame, 
by persons of station and character. Burke had been 
about two years with secretary Hamilton in Ireland, 
when this pension was granted; and he had during 
that time been actively and, no doubt, usefully em- 
ployed in the service of government, though without 
any ostensible office or any salary. His connexion 
with Hamilton, as has been mentioned in a former 
note, had been of earlier date, beginning in 1759; 
and in applying for the pension, Hamilton probably 
had reference to the services which Burke had ren- 
dered him, prior to his appointment as chief secretary 
in Ireland.” 

The following stipulation of a man of genius 
with a minister of state, is an interesting proof 
of the reluctance with which a great intellect 
bows itself to the yoke imposed either by neces- 
sity or ambition. Burke writes thus to Hamilton 
in March 1763 :— 

“ You may recollect, when you did me the honour 
to take me as a companion in your studies, you 
found me with the little work we spoke of last 
Tuesday, as a sort of rent-charge on my thoughts. 
I informed you of this, and you acquiesced in it. 
You are now so generous, (and it is but. strict 
justice to allow, that upon all occasions you have 
been so,) to offer to free me from this burthen. 
But, in fact, though I am extremely desirous of 
deferring the accomplishment, I have no notion of 
entirely suppressing that work ; and this upon two 
principles, not solely confined to that work, but which 
extend much farther, and indeed to the plan of my 
whole life. Whatever advantages I have acquired, 
and even that advantage which I must reckon as the 
greatest and most pleasing of them, have been owing 
to some small degree of literary reputation. It will 
be hard to persuade me that any further services 
which your kindness may propose for me, or any in 
which my friends may wish to co-operate with you, 
will not be greatly facilitated by doing something to 
cultivate and keep alive the same reputation. I am 
fully sensible, that this reputation may be at least as 
much hazarded, as forwarded, by new publications. 
But because a certain oblivion is the consequence, 
to writers of my inferior class, of an entire neglect of 
publication, I consider it such a risk as sometimes 
must be run. For this purpose, some short time, at 
convenient intervals, and especially at the dead time of 
the year, will be requisite to study and consult proper 
books. These times, as you very well know, cannot 


The matter may be very easily settled by a good under- 
standing between ourselves ; and by a discreet liberty, 
which I think you would not wish to restrain, nor I to 
abuse. I am not so unreasonable, nor absurd enough, 
to think I have any title to so considerable a share in 
your interest as I have had, and hope still to have, 
without any or but an insignificant return on my 
side ; especially as I am conscious that my best and 
most continued endeavours are of no very great value. 
I know that your business ought, on all occasions, to 
have the preference; to be the first and the last, and, 
indeed, in all respects, the main concern. All I con- 
tend for is, that I may not be considered as absolutely 
excluded from all other thoughts, intheir proper time 
and due subordination; the fixing the times for them, 
to be left entirely to yourself.” 

It would appear that Hamilton agreed to 
these stipulations, and that the pension was 
received on the faith of them. enon the 
connexion between Hamilton and Burke did 
not subsist long. It would appear that the 
former was too exacting, and the latter not 
sufficiently pliable. In a subsequent letter 
Burke thus addresses the secretary :— 

“So far as to the past: with regard to the present, 
what is that unkindness and misbehaviour of which 
you complain ? My heart is full of friendship to you; 
and is there a single point which the best and most 
intelligent men have fixed, as a proof of friendship 
and gratitude, in which I have been deficient, or in 
which I threaten a failure? What you blame is 
only this; that I will not consent‘to bind myself to 
you, for no less a term than my whole life, in a sort 
of domestic situation, for a consideration to be taken 
out of your private fortune; that is, to circumscribe 
my hopes, to give up even the possibility of liberty, 
and absolutely to annihilate myself for ever. I be- 
seech you, is the demand, or refusal, the act of un- 
kindness? If ever such a test of friendship was pro- 
posed, in any instance, to any man living, I admit 
that my conduct has been unkind ; and, if you please, 
ungrateful.” 

The secretary thus replied :— 

* Dear Sir,—As you thought it polite to answer 
my letter, I conclude you would think it impolite if 
I did not at least acknowledge yours. I have only 
to say, that I have thought as coolly as I can, and 
what is more, as I wish to think, upon a subject on 
which Iam so much hurt. I approve entirely of 
your idea, that we should not write, in order to avoid 
altercation; and, for the same reason, I am of opinion 
we should not converse. Yours, &c.” 


In 1765 Mr. Burke escaped the golden chain. 
No passage in the biography of a public man 
affords a more instructive warning to rising 
talents than the fate of Mr. Burke's connexion 
with the Irish government under Lord Halifax, 
supposing him to represent truly in his letters 
his relations with Mr. Hamilton, and the losses 
of time and reputation he sustained in conse- 
quence of them. He thus writes to Mr. J. 
Henry Hutchinson, subsequently Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin :— 

*“ You are already apprized, by what Mr. H. has 
himself caused to be reported, that he has attempted 
to make a property—a piece of household goods of 
me, an attempt, in my poor opinion, as contrary to 
discretion as it is to justice; for he would fain have 
had a slave, which, as it isa being of no dignity, so it 
can be of very little real utility to its owner ; and he 
refused to have a faithful friend, which is a creature 
of some rank, and (in whatever subject) no trivial or 
useless acquisition. But in this he is to be excused ; 
for with as sharp and apprehensive parts, in many 
respects, as any man living, he never in reality did 
comprehend, even in theory, what friendship or affec- 
tion was ; being, as far as I was capable of observing, 
totally destitute of either friendship or enmity, but 
rather inclined to respect those who treat him ill. 
* * Six of the best years of my life he took me from 
every pursuit of literary reputation, or of improve- 
ment of my fortune. In that time he made his own 
fortune (a very great one), and he has also taken to 
himself the very little one which Jhad made. In all 
this time, you may easily conceive how much I felt 
at seeing myself left behind by almost all my con- 





be easily defined; norindeedis it necessary they should, 





temporaries, There never was a season more favour- 


able for any man who chose to enter into the career 
of public life ; and I think I am not guilty of osten. 
tation, in supposing my own moral character, and 
my industry, my friends and connexions, when Mr, 
H. first sought my acquaintance, were not at all in. 
ferior to those of several whose fortune is, at this day 
upon a very different footing from mine.” ‘ 

There are several interesting letters in the 
first volume, from James Barry, the historical 
painter, to Edmund and William Burke, who 
patronized his genius, and enabled him to im. 
prove himself, by a residence at Rome. 

In a letter to Shackleton, 1768, Burke gives 
an account of the purchase of his seat at Beacons- 
field, in Bucks. 

“ Again elected on the same interest, I have made 
a push, with all I could collect of my own, and the 
aid of my friends, to cast alittle root in this country, 
I have purchased a house, with an estate of about 
six hundred acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four miles from London, where I now am, 
It is a place exceedingly pleasant; and I propose 
(God willing) to become a farmer in good earnest, 
You, who are classical, will not be displeased to 
hear that it was formerly the seat of Waller the poet, 
whose house, or part of it, makes at present the 
furm-house within an hundred yards of me. When 
you take a journey to England, you are obliged, by 
tenure, to come and pay due homage to the capital 
seat of your once favourite poet.” 

Mr. Burke then represented Lord Verney's 
borough of Wendover. We quote the interesting 
note of the editors repecting “‘ The Gregories,’ 
and its fate. 

“ This place, called Gregories in the more an- 
cient deeds, and Gregories or Butler's Court in 
some of later date, continued from this time in 
the family of Burke, until the death of his wi- 
dow, in 1812, It is situated about a mile from 
Beaconsfield, a market and post town in Buck- 
inghamshire,twenty-three miles from London. Upon 
his first residing there, Burke dated his letters from 
Gregories, but soon after, probably to avoid the ne- 
cessity of giving the name of the post town, in addi- 
tion to that of the house, he dated from Beaconsfield; 
and continued to do so to the end of his life, but 
latterly spelling it Beconsfield. A considerable por- 
tion of the estate was wood-land, and there was a 
detached farm; but, surrounding the house, which 
was large and handsome, there was a considerable 
extent of arable and pasture land, which Burke 
delighted to cultivate, seeking in that occupation the 
most agreeable relaxation from the toils and vexa- 
tions of politics. Some of his letters to the celebrated 
agriculturist, Arthur Young, given in this collection, 
show with what earnestness Burke entered into the 
details of his farm. The proximity of this place to 
London rendered it the easy resort of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the time, who sought Burke's 
society or advice. Here, also, he received with the 
greatest hospitality and attention, the numerous 
foreigners who desired his acquaintance. It was his 
greatest pleasure to accompany these strangers to the 
most beautiful places of this beautiful country, and 
especially to Windsor, which he had great pride in 
showing, as a residence worthy of British kings. 
When the French revolution drove a large portion 
of the nobility and clergy of France to England, 
Burke's house received many of the most distin- 
guished, during any length of time they chose to 
remain ; and for some, he procured lodgings in the 
town of Beaconsfield, requesting them to use histable 
as their own. Some years after her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Burke sold the estate to Mr. Dupré, of Wilton 
Park, near Beaconsfield; reserving the occupation of 
the house, gardens, and some of the grass land of 
Gregories, for her life. On her death, in 1812, this 
portion of the property came into Mr. Dupré's hands. 
He let the house soon after to Mr. Jones, a clergy- 
man, who kept a school there. On the 23rd of April, 
1813, it was burned to the ground. The land is 
now laid out in farms, and hardly a trace remains, by 
which the residence of Burke can be distinguished.” 

A letter of Burke’s, to Charles Townshend, 
noticing the imputation of the authorship of 
Junius, is worth quoting :— 

“I am much obliged to you for the kind part you 








have taken, on the report of our friend Fitzherbert’s 
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conversation about the author of Junius. You have 
done it in a manner that is just to me, and delicate 
to both of us. I am indeed extremely ready to believe, 
that he has had no share in circulating an opinion so 
yery injurious to me, as that I amcapable of treating 
the character of my friends, and even my own cha- 
racter, with ievity, in order to be able to attack that 
of others with the less suspicion. When I haveany 
thing to object to persons in power, they know very 
well, that I use no sort of managements towards 
them, except those which every honest man owes to 
his own dignity. IfI thought it necessary to bring 
the same charges against them into a more public 
discussion than that of the House of Commons, I 
should use exactly the same freedom, making myself, 
in the same manner, liable to all the consequences. 
You observe very rightly, that no fair man can believe 
me to be the author of Junius. Such a supposition 
might tend, indeed, to raise the estimation of my 
wers of writing above their just value. Not one 
of my friends does, upon that flattering principle, 
ive me for the writer; and when my enemies 
endeavour to fix Junius upon me, it is not for the 
sake of giving me the credit of an able performance. 
* * For some years, and almost daily, they have 
been abusing me in the public papers ; and (among 
other pretences for their scurrility) as being the 
author of the letters in question. I have never once 
condescended to take the least notice of their invec- 
tives, or publicly to deny the fact upon which some 
of them were grounded. At the same time, to you, 
or to any of my friends, I have been as ready as I 
ought, in disclaiming in the most precise terms, 
writings, that are as superior perhaps to my talents, 
as they are most certainly different in many essential 
points from my regards and my principles.” 

Still more positively and distinctly he denies 
the authorship in a subsequent letter :— 

“T have, [ dare say, to nine-tenths of my acquaint- 
ance, denied my being the author of Junius, or hay- 
ing any knowledge of the author, as often as the 
thing was mentioned, whether in jest or earnest, in 
style of disapprobation or of compliment. Perhaps 
I may have omitted to do so to you, in any formal 
manner, as not supposing you to have any suspicion 
of me. I now give you my word and honour that I 
am not the author of Junius, and that I know not 
the author of that paper, and I do authorize you to 
say so.” 

This valuable collection of Letters is not to be 
disposed of in one notice. It abounds with in- 
teresting documents, and it is an additional 

roof, if proof were wanting, of the fertility of 

Ir. Burke, that, after sixteen volumes of his 
works have been published, four more are now 
given to the world, which will add to his repu- 
tation, and be received as an important contri- 
bution to literature. 





The Dark Ages ; a Series of Essays, intended to 
illustrate the State of Religion and Literature 
in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Centuries. By the Rev. S. R. Maitland, 
F.R.S., &e. Rivingtons. 

No task could be more worthy of a scholar and 

divine so eminently distinguished as the author 

of this volume, than a vindication of institutions 
which had been misrepresented for centuries, 
and a defence of men who had been maligned 
by those to whom they had been generous bene- 
factors. The “ monks of old” have had hard mea- 
sure dealt them; their property was confiscated 
for crimes which were never proved, and was 
divided amongst the minions of a court whose 
profligacy was notorious; their characters were 
aspersed by those who could not appreciate their 
merits, and by those who would not tell the truth 
when its evidence was strongest before them ; 
novels were written to prove that monks were 
monsters; and fictions, still more outrageous, 
assuming the name of history, were received as 
authentic records of the vices of the cloister. 

“The dark ages of monkish superstitions” 

passed into a proverb, and a man incurred the 

danger of being denounced as “no good Pro- 
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testant” if he ventured to suggest that these 
much abused monasteries were in fact the refuge 
where science and learning found shelter from 
military barbarism and feudal ignorance ; that 
they formed part of the ecclesiastical institutions 
which saved Europe from sinking, under suc- 
cessive tides of conquest, to the condition of 
Africa and Asia. 

We have more than once protested against 
the sweeping condemnation pronounced on the 
sathacd ate of Europe; we have shown, that 
in those days of apparent darkness the elements 
of life and light were silently accumulating and 
gradually collecting strength ; when flood after 
flood of barbarians poured over Europe, the 
Romish Church collected whatever of mind 
survived the shock, and set intellect to work re- 
constructing the social edifice from the mate- 
rials of its ruined structures :— 

“Tt is impossible to get even a superficial know- 


ledge of the medieval history of Europe, without. 


seeing how greatly the world of that period was in- 
debted to the Monastic Orders; and feeling that, 
whether they were good or bad in other matters, 
monasteries were beyond all price in those days of 
misrule and turbulence, as places where (it may be 
imperfectly, yet better than elsewhere) God was wor- 
shipped—as a quiet and religious refuge for helpless 
infancy and old age, a shelter of respectful sympathy 
for the orphan maiden and the desolate widow—as 
central points whence agriculture was to spread over 
bleak hills, and barren downs, and marshy plains, and 
deal its bread to millions perishing with hunger and 
its pestilential train—as repositories of the learning 
which then was, and well-springs for the learning 
which was to be—as nurseries of art and science, 
giving the stimulus, the means, and the reward te 
invention, and aggregating around them every head 
that could devise, and every hand that could execute 
—as the nucleus of the city which in after-days of 
pride should crown its palaces and bulwarks with the 
towering cross of its cathedral.” 

Mr. Maitland fixes on Robertson and Jortin 
as the foremost libellers of the monastic orders, 
and shows strong cause for filing a criminal in- 
formation against them as calumniators. The 
discussion of the reproaches which they heaped 
upon monastic institutions, leads Mr. Maitland 
into a minute examination of the authorities 
they have quoted, either at first or second hand, 
and the result convicts Robertson either of igno- 
rance or misrepresentation. He charges the 
monks with being unable to read the Breviary 
in an age when the Breviary itself had no exist- 
ence; he assumes that all whosigned documents 
with a cross did so because they were unable to 
write, though he might easily have ascertained 
that this form of signature was a religious cere- 
mony, and was regarded as a kind of manual 
oath; he quotes the authority of Muratori to 
prove, that ‘many monasteries of considerable 
note had only one missal,’’ the passage in 
Muratori referring to a single place, and that 
not a monastery, but a locality where, on ac- 
count of its spiritual destitution, a monastery 
was subsequently founded. The evidence ad- 
duced of the continuous study of the Bible, in 
the Monastic Ages, is complete, but it is so very 
minute in its details, that it could not easily be 
condensed ; we shall, however, extract a few 
instances :— 

*“ Anselm, bishop of Lucca, who died in the year 
1086, according to his contemporary biographer, 
* Knew almost all the holy scriptures by heart ; and, 
as soon as he was asked, would tell what each and 
all the holy expositors thought on any particular 
point.’ I think that I have referred to what William 
of Malmesbury, who lived within fifty years of the 
time, says of Wulstan bishop of Worcester’s custom 
of repeating the whole psalter on his journies, to keep 
his attendant clerks from such vain talk as is the 
common snare of travellers; but I will here add his 
testimony, that ‘ lying, standing, walking, sitting, he 
had always a psalm on his lips, always Christ in his 
heart.’ Hariulf abbot of Aldemburg, and Lisiard 








bishop of Soissons, contemporaries and biographers 
of Arnold bishop of Soissons, who died in the year 
1087, tells us, that he did not speak a single word to 
any creature during three years and a half which he 
spent in constant reading of the word of God and 
meditation upon it. The contemporary biographer 
of Thierry abbot of St. Hubert in the Ardennes says, 
that he was so assiduous in reading the holy scrip 
tures that he knew them by heart, and could quickly 
resolve even the most difficult, and obscure, questions 
respecting them. Of Wolphelm, abbot of Brun- 
willers near Cologne, who lived until the year 1091, 


| his disciple says, that he so profited in the reading 


of the scriptures that what he once read he never 
forgot. This may perhaps be meant to refer to more 
general theological reading ; but he adds, ‘ It is also 
worth while to mention that this man of the Lord 
caused the whole of the Old and New Testament to 
be read through every year. The four gospels, how- 
ever, as they could not be read at the same time, and 
in the same order, as the other books, he appointed 
to be read at four periods of the yeay, by four deacons, 
in the four sides of the cloisters.’ ” 

We have read this work, both with pleasure 
and profit; and we think that the author has 
given the best proof of his firm adhesion to the 
Church of England, by showing that he is not 
afraid to do justice to its rival. 





Poetry of Common Life ; with a Preface by the 
late Thomas Arnold, D.D. Clarke. 


Anyruine with Dr, Arnold’s name appended 
will long command attention. This work pro- 
fesses to consist of “ such selections from some 
of our best poets as are calculated to call forth 
those feelings which all have in common; and 
by this means to gratify and improve the taste 
of a large class, 4 = seldom enjoy the pleasures 
which poetry is capable of affording.” The pre- 
face, written in 1832, from the pen of Dr. Ar- 
nold, is, as may be expected, a valuable (though 
brief) essay. It is an endeavour to counteract 
the mischief which arises from the false impres- 
sion, that poetry is “a thing quite remote from 
common life and common people.” 

“ The most natural thing in the world has,” says 
Dr. Arnold, “ been regarded as the most artificial ; 
and one of the most ennobling pleasures of the human 
mind, and, at the same time, one most within the 
reach of every one, has been thought to belong almost 
exclusively to the rich, like the luxuries of the table, 
or the splendour of a great establishment. Nor is 
this merely owing to aristocratical pride in the richer 
classes, or to their wish to keep a monopoly of enjoy- 
ment to themselves. It arises out of real honest 
ignorance of the nature of poetry, and of the almost 
universal capacity of taking delight in it; for there 
is no doubt that Mr. Cobbett would go along with 
the highest aristocrat in laughing at the notion of the 
poor reading poetry ; not because he would think 
them not fit to enjoy it, but because he would con- 


| sider it as not fit to be studied by them: he would 
| regard it as a mere rich man’s toy, which none but 
| 


the idle, or the silly, would hold it worth their while 
to study. No error has ever arisen without some- 
thing to make it less absurd than we might at first 
sight suppose it. In the present case it has acciden- 
tally happened that the language of poetry for many 


| years in this country was quite unnatural, and the 


subjects to which it was confined were not capable 
of exciting general interest. And not in this country 
only, but in many others, as the rich had most means 
of rewarding the writers of poetry, so it was natu- 
rally made suitable to their tastes; and the subjects 
chosen, and the style in which they were treated, 
were both adapted to the turn of mind of the richer 
classes; and for that very reason—such has been the 
unhappy separation between the different parts of 
society—they have been less agreeable and less in- 
telligible to the mass of the community. But this 
does not make it less true that poetry, in itself, may 
be one of the most universal pleasures of mankind. 
By poetry we mean certain feelings expressed in 
certain language. Poetical feelings are merely, in 
other words, all the highest and purest feelings of our 
nature,—feelings, therefore, which, considering what 
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we generally are, cannot but be of rare occurrence. 
It has been truly said, that 
* Our better mind 

Is like 2 Sunday’s garment, then put on 

When we have nought to do,—but at our work 

We wear a worse for thrift.’ 

Our common temper, therefore, which is but too 
generally cold, and selfish, and worldly, is altogether 
unpoetical ; but let anything occur to put us above 
ourselves, anything to awaken our devotion, our ad- 
miration, or our love—any danger to call forth our 
courage, any distress to awaken our pity, any great 
emergency to demand the sacrifice of our own com- 
fort, or interest, or credit, for the sake of others, then 
we experience for the time a poetical temper, and 
poetical feelings; for the very essence of poetry is, 
that it exalts and ennobles us, and puts us intoa 
higher state of mind than that which we are com- 
monly living in.” 

He next treats of poctic diction, or lan- 
guage :— 

“ When we are feeling any strong passion it in- 
stantly alters our manner of speaking from that which 
we practise on common occasions. It clears away 
all that is mean and vulgar, all that is dull and tire- 
some in our language ; and renders it at once spirited, 
noble, and pithy. The mind being highly excited, 
becomes more than usually active; it catches with 
great quickness every impression given by surround- 
ing objects; it seizes rapidly every point in which 
they may seem to express sympathy with its own 
feclings. ence its language is full of images and 
comparisons; it is unusually rich and beautiful, that 
is, it crowds together a number of ideas in a short 
space, and expresses them in the most lively manner, 
because its conception of them is keen and vivid. 
Again, the very tone of the voice is altered, it becomes 
more rapid and animated, and the flow of our words 
is less broken, and more measured and musical, than 
in common unexcited conversation. ‘This will be 
understood in a moment by just turning to the poeti- 
cal parts of the Bible: for instance, let any one ob- 
serve the difference between the two first chapters of 
the Book of Job, which contain the mere story, and 
those which immediately follow them. He will find 
his tone and manner of reading, if he be reading 
aloud, change instantly in going from the second 
chapter to the third. Poetical language is, m truth, 
the language of excited feeling; and this is what was 
meant by saying that as every man has been in a 
poetical state of mind at some time or other of his 
life, so almost every man must, in some degree, how- 
ever imperfect, have expressed himself on such oeca- 
sions in poetical language.” ; 

What he says on the reverence with which 
we should approach the productions of genius, 
is of the utmost importance to every student 
who is solicitous for the formation of a correct 
taste :— 

“ The works of great poets require to be approach- 
ed at the outset with a full faith in their excellence: 
the reader must be convinced that if he does not 
fully admire them, it is his fault and not theirs. This 
is no more than a just tribute to their reputation; in 
other words, it is the proper modesty of an individual 
thinking his own unpractised judgment more likely 
to be mistaken than the concurring voice of the pub- 
lic. And it is the property of the greatest works of 
genius in other departments also, that a first view of 
them is generally disappointing ; and if a man were 
foolish enough to go away trusting more to his own 
hasty impressions than to the deliberate judgment of 
the world, he would remain continually as blind and 
ignorant as he was at the beginning. The cartoons 
of Raphael, at Hampton Court Palace—the frescoes 
of the same great painter in the galleries of the Va- 
tican, at Rome—the famous statues of the Laocoon 
and the Apollo Belvidere—and the Church of St. 
Peter, at Rome, the most magnificent building per- 
haps in the world—all alike are generally found to 
disappoint a person on his first view of them. But 
let him be sure that they are excellent, and that he 
only wants the knowledge and the taste to appreciate 
them properly, and every succeeding sight of them 
will open his eyes more and more, till he learns to 
admire them, not indecd as much as they deserve, 
but so much as greatly to enrich and enlarge his own 
mind, by becoming acquainted with such perfect 


often and studied reverently, before an unpractised 
mind can gain anything like an adequate notion of 
their excellence. Meanwhile, the process is in itself 
most useful: it is a good thing to doubt our own 
wisdom, it is a good thing to believe, it isa good thing 
to admire. By continually looking upwards, our 
minds will themselves grow upwards; and as a man, 
by indulging in habits of scorn and contempt for 
others, is sure to descend to the level of what he 
despises, so the opposite habits of admiration and 
enthusiastic reverence for excellence impart to our- 
selves a portion of the qualities which we admire; 
and here, as in everything else, humility is the surest 
path to exaltation.” 

We now dismiss this little book, which, if for 
the Preface alone, ought to be acceptable. 





The Memoirs of the Conquistador Bernal Diax 
del Castillo. Written by ITimself. Contain- 
ing a True and Full Account of the Dis- 
covery and Conquest of Mexico and New 
Spain. Translated from the Original Spanish 
by J. I. Lockhart, F.R.A.S. 2 vols. Hat- 
chard & Son. 

Mr. Lockhart’s translation is one of those 

works for which we are indebted to that new 

and spreading interest awakened by the labours 
of Humboldt and his successors, in the field of 

Mexican antiquity. The magnificent remains 

of an extinct civilization brought to light, in 

various parts of the great American continent, 
have conferred an additional value on such 
descriptions of the ancient Aztec splendour as 
record the impressions of credible witnesses, 
when first it rose upon their astonished senses, 
like a bewildering dream. From the more 
polished pictures, and philosophic estimates, of 
historians like Robertson and Prescott (the 
latter of whose histories was reviewed, in this 
paper, not long ago, Nos. 836 and 837), it will 
interest many to turn to such direct testimonies 
as are furnished by the Despatches of the Con- 
quistador leader, Cortes (a translation of which 
we also noticed, in No. 829), or the quaint 
simple chronicling of this old soldier, a Con- 
quistador himself, and perhaps the most trust- 
worthy amongst the narrators of the events of 
that conquest, so far as he had the capacity 
for discerning them. The strange, wild inci- 
dents of that extraordinary tale come out, in all 
their freshness, in the curious details of Bernal 

Diaz; and the scenes of social magnificence 

amid which they are laid, tell wonderfully in the 

rude sketching and unpremeditated cumulation 
ofhis pen. It is true, that the march itself, and 
the scenes through which it passed, have alike 

a different aspect to the reader of this day, from 

that which they wore to Bernal Diaz ; but it is 

one of the strongest testimonies to the honesty 
of the old chronicler and the value of his 
chronicle, that the materials for this improved 
judgment are all, unconsciously, furnished by 
himself. The upright and earnest narrator had 
no wish either to suppress or colour; and mo- 
tives and meanings are avowed with a simpli- 
city which is not the least amusing quality of 
his volumes. ‘There is no concealing, for in- 
stance, that this extraordinary conquest origi- 
nated in a mere vulgar desire for plunder; and 
was pursued (through dangers and by deeds 
that make of the Conquistadores a band of 
heroes, if men can be heroes who do great things 
from little motives) under the influence of the 
meanest of all passions—the love of gold. As 
gold, then, was the impelling spirit, so gold was 
the measure of the magnificence which they 
found. All things which appealed to their 
judgment were seen in its yellow atmosphere. 

The book of Bernal Diaz reads like a “ golden 

legend’’—the stream of his narrative flows on, 


the current, gold being ever at the bottom of its 





beauty. So it is with great poets: they must be read 


movement. The reader is in a perpetual El 


like another Pactolus, amid all the varieties of 


Dorado, where the spirit of gold is as active as 
at the marriage of Miss Kilmansegg, For 
gold, these heroes in the field became petty 
pilferers in quarters—from all around them and 
from each other. The only way to blind them 
was to throw gold-“ dust in their eyes.” For 
the moral and political elements, which, in our 
day, are understood to be involved in the ques- 
tion of civilization, they had no apprehension— 
gold was their standard of value: —for the 
qualities of kindness, generosity, and forbear- 
ance which made the best part of Montezuma’s 
greatness they had no discernment—their 
spirits, like their bodies, hung in chains of gold, 
The Mexican emperor was a great monarch, 
because his coffers were exhaustless, —and 
Mexico was a mighty empire, because its rivers 
ran gold. 

As with the scenery of the narrative, so, also, 
with its incidents,—the spirit that reads them 
is a new one from that in which Bernal Diaz 
wrote. It is amusing to see the sort of un- 
doubting faith with which Cortes and his com- 
panions are represented as wielding “ the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon,”—the easy uncon- 
sciousness with which the transparent mask of a 
religious purpose was worn, and the daring 
villanies that were perpetrated under its cover, 
In theology, certainly, Cortes was not strong, 
The sword of Gideon, in his hands, was far 
from being a sharp argument; and it was gene- 
rally found that the aid of a more trenchant 
weapon was necessary to enforce its logic. The 
‘*stones and slings’’ of reasoning, wielded by 
him, rarely carried to their mark in the fore- 
head of his opponent—whereupon he resorted 
to the more carnal instrument, which grew to be 
“like a weaver’s beam.” It was Cortes’ easy 
and simple way, in township or in city, to 
enter into the high places of their immemorial 
gods—places surrounded by the sanctities of a 
superstition which was a part of their very 
natures,—and informing them, “ 0’ the sudden,” 
that their idols were impostors, to present them 
with an image of the Virgin Mary, which he 
requested might instantly take their place. For 
this they could rarely, at first, see any good rea- 
son; and we, in our day, are not greatly surprised 
at their dulness; but the Conquistador was 
‘seated on his horse ;” the Spaniard would ex- 
plain, to an assembled people, as propositions of 
the utmost simplicity, that he had come from a 
far country to oblige them, by the substitution 
of a prince called Don Carlos for their monarch 
Montezuma, and depose the gods Huitzilo- 
pochtli and Tetzcatlipuca, in favour of the 
Virgin. ‘We have already a master, and can- 
not help feeling astonished that you, who have 
but just arrived and know nothing of us, should, 
this instant, wish to impose a master on us;""— 
and “ How can you ask us to abandon our gods, 
whom we have adored for so many years, and 
prayed and sacrificed to them?” were answers 
reasonably to be expected, “till further advice.” 
The ordinary rejoinder, however, in such cases, 
was, that “a great number of these people were 
put to the sword, and some were burnt aiive, to 
prove the deceitfulness of their false gods,” and 
the sovereign rights of Don Carlos. Then, 
when the argument was complete, the Conqueror 
would take tribute, in gold and women, from his 
gratified converts. The former of these articles, 
the opima spolia, by an inherent virtue in itself, 
needed no form of purification, but passed at 
once from the coffers of the idolators into the 
pockets of the Conquistadores, as a thing sacred 
enough for the sacra fames which it fed—but 
never satisfied. But the women Cortes in no 
case omitted to regenerate, by the rite of bap- 
tism, ere he distributed them, as concubines, 
among his soldiers ! 





All these things are, as we have said, set 
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down by the quaint old soldier with the most 
delicious unreserve, in language picturesque 
from its very plainness, and in a manner as in- 
structive as it is amusing. Much of the false 
after-philosophy with which the subject of the 
conquest has been surrounded, fades away in 
the inartificial page of the early chronicler. The 
lights of.the theme are here tempered by all 
their shadows. The fancy which the later 
Spanish writers took captive with the swords of 
the Conquistadores is here set free, and on the 
yery field of their prowess. ‘The weapon of 
honest Bernal Diaz struck on one side of the 
question only, but his pen shows both. It is 
Mr. Lockhart’s opinion—and for the translator 
of Bernal Diaz's book a very strange one—that 
“the Spaniards were not the cruel monsters they 
have been generally described during those 
times. Asfarastheconquest of New Spainiscon- 
cerned, they were more humane than otherwise ; 
and if at times they used severity, we find that it 
was caused by the horrible and revolting abo- 
minations which were practised by the natives. 
We can scarcely imagine kinder-hearted beings 
than the first priests and monks who went out to 
New Spain.” In so far as the translator makes 
a special application of this latter observation to 
the Father Olmedo, who went cut with Cortes, 
we agree with him. The reader of Bernal Diaz’s 
narrative yields an unresisting belief to all it 





tells; and there is proof of great prudence and | 
moderation on the part of this father, for a priest | 
following in the wake of a conquering and pro- 

agandist army. It is apparent that he often 
Fept Cortes, over whom he had great influence, | 
in check; but to Mr. Lockhart’s view of the 
humanities exercised by the Spaniards generally 
in New Spain, we demur. We gather from | 
Bernal Diaz that the conquest of that country | 
was begun in cupidity, and pursued by a 
treachery so profligate, a hypocrisy so detestable, 
a butchery so cold-blooded and systematic, an 
ingratitude so foul and monstrous, that the more 
ferocious doings of Pizzaro, in Peru, were needed | 
to redeem it from being, amid all its brilliancy, | 
one of the most disgraceful pages in the world’s | 
history. With all his religious professions, | 
however, and all his superstition, there is a| 
shrewdness about this old writer which makes it | 
very doubtful how far he suspected the worth- | 
lessness of some of the spells with which he and | 
his friends were conjuring. ‘The spirit upper- | 
most throughout his book, after the desire to tell | 
the truth, is the wish to take so much of the 
entire fame of the conquest from Cortes as_pro- 
perly belong to his brothers in arms; and the 
wounded feeling of the soldier, acting on a 
candid nature, helps him toa very clear apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of his greatleader. Butitis 
amusing to see the same candid nature strug- 
gling with some superstition which was of the 
armoury of the conquerors, as superstitions have 
been with conquerors of all time :— 

“ Francisco Lopez de Gomara, in his account of this 
battle, says, that previous to the arrival of Cortes with 
the cavalry, the holy apostle St. Jacob or St. Peter 
in person had galloped up on a gray-coloured horse 
to our assistance. I can only say, that for the ex- 
ertion of our arms and this victory, we stand in- 
debted to our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that in this 
battle every individual man among us was set upon 
by such numbers of the enemy, that if each of them 
had merely thrown a handful of earth upon us we 
should have been buried beneath it. Certain it is, 
therefore, that God showed his mercy to us here, and 
it may, indeed, have been one of the two glorious 
apostles St. Jacob or St. Peter whothus came to our 
assistance, Perhaps on account of my sins I was not 
considered worthy of the good fortune to behold them ; 
for I could only see Francisco de Morla on his brown 
horse galloping up with Cortes, and even at this very 
moment, while I am writing this, I can fancy I see 
all passing before my eyes just as I have related it ; 
although I, an unworthy sianer, was not considered 








| speeches. 





worthy of beholding one of the glorious apostles face 
to face: yet again I never heard any of the four 
hundred soldiers, nor ever Cortes himself, nor any of 
the many cavaliers, mention this wonder, or confirm 
its truth. We should certainly have built a church, 
and have called the town Santiago, or San Pedro de 
la Vitoria, and not Santa Maria de la Vitoria. If, 
therefore, what Gomara relates is true, then we must 
indeed have been bad Christians not to have paid 
greater respect to the assistance which God sent us 
in the person of his holy apostles, and for having 
omitted to thank him daily for it in his own church. 
Nevertheless, I should feel delighted if this historian 
has spoken the truth, although I must confess that I 
never heard this wonder mentioned before reading 
his book, nor have I ever heard any of the Conquis- 
tadores speak of it who were present at the battle. 
* * We must now turn to the Mexican generals, and 
relate how they announced their victory to Motecu- 
suma, and sent him the head of Arguello, who most 
likely died on the road of his wounds. We after- 
wards learnt that Motecusuma was quite horror- 
struck at the sight of this enormous head with the 
thick curly beard. He could not bear to look at it, 
and would not allow the head to be brought near any 
of the temples in Mexico, but ordered it to be pre- 
sented to the idols of some other town; yet he in- 
quired how it came that his troops, which had been 
many thousands in number, had not heen able to 
overthrow such a handful of teules? His captains 
replied, that notwithstanding all their courageous 
fighting they had not been able to make the Spaniards 
give way, because a great Spanish ¢ecleciguata (god- 
dess) had stood at their head, who had filled the 
Mexicans with fear, and animated the teules by her 


had married the daughters of the land, and got large 
families by them. The monarch came with the view 
of leading them back to their old country again ; 
however, they not only refused to accompany them, 
but would no longer acknowledge him as their king. 
We have always firmly believed that descendants of 
this monarch would one time or other make their 
appearance among us, and obtain the dominion of 
the country. As you, according to your assurances, 
come from the rising of the sun, we doubt not, after 
what you have told us of your great monarch, who 
sent you here, that he is our rightful sovereign ; and 
we have the more reason to believe this, since you 
tell us that he had some previous knowledge of us.” 

But there is something of miracle in every- 
thing connected with this matter. The sudden 
and extraordinary aptitude which Cortes, who 
had given no previous proof of talent, showed 
for command—his extraordinary fertility of re- 
source, enlarging with the occasion, me ruling 
all minds and circumstances to his will—obser- 
vation the most acute, and invention the most 
skilful—and still more his extraordinary fortune 
itself,—all things were combining to advance 
him to what the world calls greatness, while 
many things seemed holding him back. Ap- 
pointed to the command of the expedition of 
discovery which Velasquez sent out from Cuba, 
when the crusade for gold had begun, amid 
much rivalry and violent opposition, he had 
scarcely sailed, ere that governor sent after 
to recall him. Messenger after messenger fol- 
lowed to bring him back, and stayed to join 





Motecusuma was convinced that this 
illustrious warrior was the Virgin Mary, who, we had 
told him, with her heavenly Son, whom she held | 
in her arms, was our strong rock. This wonderful | 
apparition I did not behold with mine own eyes, as 
I was at the time in Mexico. Hlowever, several of 
the Conquistadores spoke of it as a fact ; and may it 
please God that it was so. It is, however, certainly 
true that the blessing of the Virgin Mary was always 
upon us.” 

The character of Cortes, as we have said, 
stands out in strong, clear lights, in the page of 
this old chronicler; and we get a wonderful 
insight—far more distinct than is usually ob- 
tained of the hearts of conquerors—into its 
component qualities and motive springs. ‘The 
conquest of Mexico, divested of rhetorical colour- 
ing, and narrated bit by bit, in simple terms, in- 
stead of losing by the process, seems even a 


more wonderful thing for that simplicity. ‘The 
march of a body of only four or five hundred 


men, who set out at first with the mere view of 
enriching themselves by discovery, not as con- 
querors, through six thousand miles of a country 
hostile and unknown, swarming with a popula- 
tion all whose prejudices they came to attack— 
the penetrating, in spite of myriads of opponents, 
into the very metropolis of the land, full of life, 
and abounding in wealth—the seizure of its 
powerful monarch in his own palace, and im- 
prisonment in his own vast and strong capital, 
where his friends were as ten thousand to one, 
amount to little less than a miracle. That these 
conquerors carried fire-arms, and rode horses, 
which the Mexicans had never seen, is not 
enough to give anything like an account of the 
immense disproportion between the agency and 
the end. They were more effectually helped 
by a tradition long entertained amongst the 
Mexicans, that a people should come “ from the 
rising of the sun”’ to conquer those countries :— 

“Tle (Motecusuma) told me,” says Cortes, in 
his despatches to his sovereign, “ We have long 
known, from the historical books of our forefathers, 
that neither I, nor the inhabitants of this country, 
originally belonged to it, but that our forefathers 
came from distant countries. We also know that 
the tribe we belong to was brought hither by a 
monarch to wliom it was subject; but this king re- 
turned to his own country, nor did he return to visit 


his party;—ships were despatched with his 
pall sce Aen induced to swell his arma- 
ment. His fortunes prospered on the very 
means taken to thwart them—destructive acci- 
dents grew into the nourishment of his great- 
ness—his schemes enlarged by the conversion 
of all the obstacles which rose up to oppose them 
—aud he who left Cuba little better than a buc- 
caneer, rode into Mexico one of the conquerors 
of the world! Here is the great side of Bernal 
Diaz’s medal—and its reverse is as clearly made 
out. He stole the fleet of his patron, and set 
up with it for iteadit~dieeetien without 
reckoning the cost of human life, wherever 
money could be made of it,—descended to every 
practical meanness for the same base object— 
withheld from his own soldiers their share of 
the spoil, and pilfered from them, besides, 
whenever he could—burglariously broke into 
the place of Montezwnm’s treasure, while he 
was tis honoured guest—seized his person and 
dragged him to imprisonment when loaded with 
his favours, and in the very moment of taking 
further gifts, including one of his daughters, at 
his hands—subjected him to every — of 
insult and extortion, on pretences utterly vile— 
forced him to stand between his own danger 
and the infuriated populace of the city, when 
they rose in re-action and for the monarch’s 
rescue, where the unhappy prince met his death 
at the hands of his unconscious subjects—de- 
ceived all who trusted him—and, finally, having 
stolen the gold of his men, stole their laurels, 
too,—left his friends and fellow-Conquistadores 
in the lurch,—went home to Spain—and_ be- 
came Marquis del valle Oaxaca. 

Of the person and habits of the generous 
prince who perished before this remarkable ex- 
pedition,—and whom our author calls, always, 
Motecusuma—we will give that writer’s de- 
scription :— 

“The mighty Motecusuma may have been about 
this time in the fortieth year of his age. He was 
tall of stature, of slender make, and rather thin, but 
the symmetry of his body was beautiful. His com- 
plexion was not very brown, merely approaching to 
that of the inhabitants in general. The hair of his 
head was not very long, excepting where it hung 
thickly down over his ears, which were quite bidden 
by it. His black beard, though thin, looked hand- 





his people till several years had elapsed, after they 


some. lis countenance was rather of an elongated 
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form, but cheerful ; and his fine eyes had the expres- 
sion of love Or severity, at the proper moments. He 
was particularly clean in his person, and took a bath 
every evening. Besides a number of concubines, who 
were all daughters of persons of rank and quality, he 
had two lawful wives of royal extraction, whom, how- 
ever, he visited secretly without any one daring to 
observe it, save his most confidential servants. He 
was perfectly innocent of any unnatural crimes. 
The dress he had on one day was not worn again 
until four days had elapsed. In the halls adjoining 
his own private apartments there was always a guard 
of 2,000 men of quality, in waiting: with whom, 
however, he never held any conversation unless to 
give them orders or to receive some intelligence from 
them. Whenever for this purpose they entered his 
apartment, they had first to take off their rich cos- 
tumes and put on meaner garments, though these 
were always neat and clean ; and were only allowed 
to enter into his presence barefooted, with eyes cast | 
down. No person durst look at him full in the face, | 
and during the three prostrations which they were | 
obliged to make before they could approach him, 
they pronounced these words: ‘Lord! my Lord! 
sublime Lord!’ Everything that was communicated 
to him was to be said in few words, the eyes of the 
speaker being constantly cast down, and on leaving 
the monarch’s presence he walked backwards out of 
the room. I also remarked that even princes and 
other great personages who come to Mexico respect- 
ing law-suits, or on other business from the interior 
of the country, always took off their shoes and 
changed their whole dress for one of a meaner ap- 
pearance when they entered his palace. Neither 
were they allowed to enter the palace straightway, 
but had to show themselves for a considerable time 
outside the doors; as it would have been considered 
want of respect to the monarch if this had been 
omitted. Above 300 kinds of dishes were served up 
for Motecusuma’s dinner from his kitchen, under- 
neath which were placed pans of porcelain filled 
with fire, to keep them warm. 300 dishes of various 
kinds were served up for him alone, and ahove 
1,000 for the persons in waiting. He sometimes, 
but very seldom, accompanied by the chief officers 
of his household, ordered the dinner himself, and 
desired that the best dishes and various kinds of 
birds should be called over to him. We were told 
that the flesh of young children, as a very dainty 
bit, was also set before him sometimes by way of a 
relish. Whether there was any truth in this we 
could not possibly discover ; on account of the great 
variety of dishes, consisting in fowls, turkeys, phea- 
sants, partridges, quails, tame and wild geese, veni- 
son, musk swine, pigeons, hares, rabbits, and of 
numerous other birds and beasts; besides which 
there were various other kinds of provisions, indeed 
it would have been no easy task to call them all 
over by name. This I know, however, for certain, 
that after Cortes had reproached him for the human 
sacrifices and the eating of human flesh, he issued 
orders that no dishes of that nature should again be 
brought to his table. I will, however, drop this 
subject, and rather relate how the monarch was 
waited on while he sat at dinner. If the weather 
was cold, a large fire was made with a kind of char- 
coal made of the bark of trees, which emitted no 
smoke, but threw outa delicious perfume ; and that 
his majesty might not feel any inconvenience from 
too great a heat, a screen was placed between his 
person and the fire, made of gold, and adorned with 
all manner of figures of their gods. The chair on 
which he sat was rather low, but supplied with soft 
cushions, and was beautifully carved ; the table was 
very little higher than this, but perfectly corresponded 
with his seat. It was covered with white cloths, and 
one of a larger size. Four very neat and pretty 
young women held before the monarch a species of 
round pitcher, called by them Xicales, filled with 
water to wash his hands in. The water was caught 
in other vessels, and then the young women pre- 
sented him with towels to dry his hands. Two other 
women brought him maise-bread baked with eggs. 
Before, however, Motecusuma began his dinner, a 
kind of wooden screen, strongly gilt, was placed before 
him, that no one might see him while eating, and the 
young women stood ata distance. Next four elderly 
men, of high rank, were admitted to his table; whom 
he addressed from time to time, or put some ques- 


tions to them. Sometimes he would offer them a 
plate of some of his viands, which was considered a 
mark of great favour. These grey-headed old men, 
who were so highly honoured, were, as we subse- 
quently learnt, his nearest relations, most trustworthy 
counsellors and chief justices. Whenever he ordered 
any victuals to be presented them, they ate it stand- 
ing, in the deepest veneration, though without daring 
to ook at him full in the face. The dishes in which 
the dinner was served up were of variegated and 
black porcelain, made at Cholulla. While the mon- 
arch was at table, his courtiers, and those who were 
in waiting in the halls adjoining, had to maintain 
strict silence. After the hot dishes had been re- 
moved, every kind of fruit which the country pro- 
duced was set on the table; of which, however, 
Motecusuma ate very little. Every now and then 
was handed to him a golden pitcher filled with a 
kind of liquor made from the cacao, which is of a 
very exciting nature. Though we did not pay any 
particular attention to the circumstance at the time, 
yet I saw about fifty large pitchers filled with the 
same liquor brought in all frothy. This beverage 
was also presented to the monarch by women, but 
all with the profoundest veneration. * * Mo- 
tecusuma had also two arsenals filled with arms 
of every description, of which many were ornamented 
with gold and precious stones. These arms consisted 
in shields of different sizes, sabres, and a species of 
broadsword, which is wielded with both hands, the 
edge furnished with flint stones, so extremely sharp 
that they cut much better than our Spanish swords : 
further, lances of greater length than ours, with 
spikes at their end, full one fathom in length, likewise 
furnished with several sharp flint stones. The pikes 
are so very sharp and hard that they will pierce the 
strongest shield, and cut like a razor; so that the 
Mexicans even shave themselves with these stones. 
Then there were excellent bows and arrows, pikes 
with single and double points, and the proper thongs 
to throw them with; slings with round stones pur- 
posely made for them ; also a species of large shield, 
so ingeniously constructed that it could be rolled up 
when not wanted: they are only unrolled on the 
field of battle, and completely cover the whole body 
from the head to the feet. Further, we saw here a 
great variety of cuirasses made of quilted cotton, 
which were outwardly adorned with soft feathers of 
different colours,and looked like uniforms ; morions 
and helmets constructed of wood and bones, likewise 
adorned with feathers. 'There were always artificers 
at work, who continually augmented this store of 
arms; and the arsenals were under the care of par- 
ticular personages, who also superintended the works. 
Motecusuma had likewise a variety of aviaries, and 
it is indeed with difficulty that I constrain myself 
from going into too minute a detail respecting these. 
* I will now, however, turn to another subject, 
and rather acquaint my readers with the skilful arts 
practised among the Mexicans: among which I will 
first mention the sculptors, and the gold and silver- 
smiths, who were clever in working and smelting 
gold, and would have astonished the most celebrated 
of our Spanish goldsmiths: the number of these was 
very great, and the most skilful lived at a place called 
Ezcapuzalco, about four miles from Mexico. After 
these came the very skilful masters in cutting and 
polishing precious stones and the calchihuis, which 
resemble the emerald. Then follow the great mas- 
ters in painting, and decorators in feathers, and the 
wonderful sculptors, Even at this day there are 
living in Mexico three Indian artists, named Marcos 
de Aguino, Juan de la Cruz, and El Crespello, who 
have severally reached to such great proficiency in 
the art of painting and sculpture, that they may be 
compared to an Apelles, or our contemporaries 
Michael Angelo and Berruguete. The women were 
particularly skilful in weaving and embroidery, and 
they manufactured quantities of the finest stuffs, 
interwoven with feathers. The commoner stuffs, for 
daily use, came from some townships in the province 
of Costatlan, which lay on the north coast, not far 
from Vera Cruz, where we first landed with Cortes.” 


Our readers will remember, that we quoted 
from Mr. Prescott’s volumes, the description of 
the splendid city of Mexico when Cortes and 
his band of heroes first beheld it, as given by 


whose waters rose the sovereign city, were, then 
a series of large towns, all of which have long 
since perished. ‘‘ The spot where Iztapalapan 
stood,” says Bernal Diaz, “is, at present all 
dry land; and where vessels once sailed up and 
down, harvests are gathered.” The scene of 
that earlier day he thus describes :— 

“The next morning we reached the broad high 
road of Iztapalapan, whence we for the first time 
beheld the numbers of towns and villages built in the 
lake, and the still greater number of large townships 
on the mainland, with the level causeway which ran 
in a straight line into Mexico. Our astonishment 
was indeed raised to the highest pitch, and we could 
not help remarking to each other, that all these 
buildings resembled the fairy castles we read of in 
Amadis de Gaul ; so high, majestic, and splendid did 
the temples, towers, and houses of the town, all built 
of massive stone and lime, rise up out of the midst of 
the lake. Indeed, many of our men believed what 
they saw wasa mere dream. And the reader must 
not feel surprised at the manner in which I have 
expressed myself, for it is impossible to speak coolly 
of things which we had never seen nor heard of, nor 
even could have dreamt of, beforehand.” 


The first meeting of the Mexican monarch, 

amid this scene of splendours, is worth quoting, 

in the words of Bernal Diaz:— 

“ When we had arrived at a spot where another nar- 

row causeway led towards Cojohuacan we were met by 

a number of caziques and distinguished personages, all 

attired in their most splendid garments. They had 

been despatched by Motecusuma to meet us and bid 

us welcome in his name ; and in token of peace they 

touched the ground with their hands and kissed it, 

Here we halted for a few minutes, while the princes 

of Tetzcuco, Iztapalapan, Tlacupa, and Cojohuacan 

hastened in advance to meet Motecusuma, who was 
slowly approaching us, surrounded by other grandees 
of the kingdom, seated in a sedan of uncommon 

splendour. When we had arrived at a place not far 
from the town, where several small towers rose toge- 

ther, the monarch raised himself in his sedan, and 
the chief caziques supported him under the arms, 
and held over his head a canopy of exceedingly 
great value, decorated with green feathers, gold, 
silver, calchihuis stones, and pearls, which hung 
down from a species of bordering, altogether curious 
to look at. “ “ Motecusuma himself, according 
to his custom, was sumptuously attired, had ona 
species of half-boot, richly set with jewels, and whose 
soles were made of solid gold. The four grandees 
who supported him were also richly attired, which 

they must have put on somewhere on the road, in 
order to wait upon Motecusuma; they were not so 
sumptuously dressed when they first came out to 
meet us. Besides these distinguished caziques, there 
were many other grandees around the monarch, 
some of whom held the canopy over his head, while 
others again occupied the road before him, and 
spread cotton cloths on the ground that his feet 
might not touch the bare earth. No one of his suite 
ever looked at him full in the face ; every one in his 
presence stood with eyes downcast, and it was only 
his four nephews and cousins who supported him 
that durst lookup. * * Whenit was announced 
to Cortes that Motecusuma himself was approaching, 
he alighted from his horse and advanced to meet him. 
Many compliments were now passed on both sides. 
Motecusuma bid Cortes welcome, who, through 
Marina, said, in return, he hoped his majesty was in 
good health. If I still remember rightly, Cortes, 
who had Marina next to him, wished to concede the 
place of honour to the monarch, who, however, 
would not accept of it, but conceded it to Cortes, 
who now brought forth a necklace of precious stones, 
of the most beautiful colours and shapes, strung 
upon gold wire, and perfumed with musk, which he 
hung about the neck of Motecusuma. Our com- 
mander was then going to embrace him, but the 
grandees by whom he was surrounded held back his 
arms, as they considered it improper. Our general 
then desired Marina to tell the monarch how exceed- 
ingly he congratulated himself upon his good fortune 
of having seen such a powerful monarch face to face, 
and of the honour he had done us by coming out to 
meet us himself. To all this Motecusuma answered 











the leader, himself, Surrounding the lake, amid 


in very appropriate terms, and ordered his two 
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the princes of Tetzcuco and Cojoh~acan, 
a aan quarters. He himself returned to 
the city, accompanied by his two other relatives, the 
princes of Cuitlahuac and Tlacupa, with the other 
grandees of his numerous suite. As they passed by, 
we perceived how all those who composed his ma- 
jesty’s retinue held their heads bent forward, no one 
daring to lift up his eyes in his presence , and alto- 
gether what deep veneration was paid him. * * 
The road before us now became less crowded, and 
yet who would have been able to count the vast 
numbers of men, women, and children who filled the 
streets, crowded the balconies, and the canoes in the 
canals, merely to gaze upon us? Indeed, at the 
moment I am writing this, everything comes as 
lively to my eyes as if it had happened yesterday ; 
and I daily-b more ible of the great mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he lent us sufficient 
strength and courage to enter this city: for my own 
person, I have particular reason to be thankful that 
he spared my life in so many perils, as the reader 
will sufficiently see in the course of this history : 
indeed I cannot sufficiently praise him that I have 
been allowed to live thus long to narrate these ad- 
ventures, although they may not turn out so perfect 
as I myself could wish.” 


But we must pause, for the present,—reserv- 
ing some further extracts from the pleasant 
chronicler, for another occasion. 








The Industrial Resources of Ireland. By Robert 
Kane, M.D. Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 


PoiTicIaANs and empirics are never wanting 
with “ preceptive medicines” and sanatory sug- 
gestions; but elaborated in “cloudland,” or 
evolved by the force of selfishness—“ moonshine”’ 
and mendicity have generally marked their 
results, Amid the rank fertility of modern plans 
of amelioration and aggrandisement, that one is 
eminently fortunate which escapes association 
with “South Sea” or “ Utopia ;’’ indeed, pam- 
phleteers and demagogues have so overbur- 
thened public attention with propositions at 
once impossible, absurd and contradictory, that 
indifference to them all is the penalty they have 
deservedly incurred. There has been so much 
of sciolism and the bigotry of party in the 
brochures of political quacks, that we shrink 
instinctively at their bare announcement. No- 
where has this evil, at any time, been so luxu- 
riant as just now in ond. It is not our 
province to arraign any party, but in the 
examination of their respective productions it 
is often difficult to restrain, a something, 
which might be termed contempt; so much, 
indeed, is the violence of politics inwoven in 
Irish literature, that impartial criticism cannot 
act without the fear of treading upon some pre- 
judice, and frequently, but for the peremptory 
monitions of duty, the name of “Ireland” in 
the title-page, would deter the critic from perusal. 

Dr. Kane, however, comes not under the cate- 
gory of ‘ spolascoes”: he stands not forward as 
the protagonist of any section of his country- 
men, nor does he profess to heal their social in- 
firmities by the talismanic influence of nostrum 
and pseudo-nationality. A wide-minded wisdom 
and clear judgment place him above and be- 
yond the present spirit of his country, and 
stamp his views with a breadth and comprehen- 
siveness of patriotism, that desires not a class 
nopoly, but a general good. In exhibiting 
the ‘ Industrial Resources of Ireland,’ he holds 
up a torch to guide his countrymen to prosperity, 
and not a false light to lure English capital to 
wreck. Sensible of Ireland's need—proudly 
conscious of her innate power—sick of her 
“Quixotism,” and anxious for her moral and 
industrial advance, he has given the varied 
powers of his mind to the investigation of her 
capabilities, and proclaims the result, to teach 
his countrymen that the elements of prosperity, 
yes, even of national greatness, are in their land, 


to 





and require in themselves only purpose, agree- 
ment, and exertion, to eliminate them. 

Sir Walter Scott, in “‘ Peter Peebles versus 
Plainstanes,”” powerfully illustrated how de- 
moralizing and exhausting may be the prosecu- 
tion of a positive but difficult right, if unaccom- 

anied with the wholesomeness of collateral 
industry ; Dr. Kane’s book, wisely waiving the 
discussion of Ireland’s political demand, demon- 
strates, notwithstanding, and with severe truth 
too, how the fever of political excitement, “ that 
nightmare life-in-death” of the country, has 
led to the neglect of its abundant national ad- 
vantages, and, through that neglect, chiefly, 
induced the poverty which lends acerbity to its 
politics, and a pretext for its agitation. Teeming 
with the internal means of recruiting her faded 
prosperity, but estranged from their employ- 
ment by the stimulus of an interminable “ mul- 
tiplepoind,” and uttering “ foro mundi” — 

—such stuff as madmen 
Tongue but brain not, 
Ireland appears in the lamentable attitude of a 
colossal ‘* Peebles.” 

We are pleased to find the press of Ireland 
giving birth to an intended correction; we have 
good hopes that its antiphlogistic character will 
at once recommend it to the patient, and give a 
happy turn to the disease. The worth, and 
disinterestedness of its author may be gathered 
from the causes that originated the matter, and 
led to the publication :— 

“Some time since,” writes Dr. Kane, “ being 
engaged with the delivery of a course of lectures on 
the physical principles and mechanical construction 
of the prime movers of machinery, I entered into 
some details regarding the circumstances under which 
the sources of mechanical power exist in Ireland ; 
and took occasion to correct the exaggerated ideas 
usually entertained of the disadvantages under which 
thiscountry laboursin regard to mechanical industry. 
The discussions into which I then entered, although 
but collateral, attracted some attention, and I was 
requested by the council of the Royal Dublin 
Society to proceed further with these inquiries. 
Passing beyond the question of mere mechanical 
industry, I had occasion to examine the relations of 
the country to the prime materials of the chemical 
and metallic manufactures, and finally to discuss 
some important statistical and moral problems, 
affecting the industrial progress of Ireland. These 
inquiries involved, besides the examination and com- 
parison of the works of various independent authors, 
a great number of series of new mechanical and che- 
mical investigations. The facts I had thus collected, 
and the general conclusions to which I had arrived, 
were embodied in a course of public lectures on the 
sources of industry which exist in Ireland, delivered 
by meat the Royal Dublin Society in the commence- 
ment of the present year. On the conclusion of the 
course, the council of the Society expressed their 
sanction of the general facts and principles therein 
contained, and requested that I should prepare the 
lectures for publication.” 

The object of the Royal Dublin Society is, 
through this publication, to draw attention to 
the subject of Ireland's industrial resources, in 
the belief, that if zeal and intelligence were 
manifested in developing them, there would be 
a favourable result. The author handles his 
subject with the dexterity of a master, and con- 
denses in one volume as much of scientific and 
statistical information as we have ever seen 
thrown together. He is necessarily forced to be 
copious in details, but is so skilful in his selec- 
tion, as to heighten the curiosity and satisfy the 

judgment at each advance. In the consecutive 
allocation and scrupulous exactness of his state- 
ments, the reader experiences both ease and con- 
fidence. : 

Heat being the chief agency through which 
changes are effected in art and manufacture, 
the author sets out on the principle “that the 
price of fuel regulates the cost of mechanical 
power;’’and hence, that abundance and cheapness 





of fuel are main ingredients in industrial suc- 
cess; and then proceeds to show how Ireland is 
circumstanced as to fuel. Having traced the 
geographical extent of the coal formations by the 
developement of the limestone rock, which con- 
stitutes its base, he enters into the history of the 
several coal districts, giving a comparative ana- 
lysis of their products and estimates of their cost 
and operations. The total area of bog in Ire- 
land is estimated at 2,830,000 acres. Its chemi- 
cal composition and practical uses being esta- 
blished by a series of analytical results; it is 
ascertained that the caloric power of dry turf is 
about half that of coal, and its want of density 
renders it difficult to concentrate within a 
limited space the quantity of heat necessary for 
many operations; yet the employment of turf as 
a source of heat is extending; it supplies ex- 
clusively the steam-boats on the Shannon, and 
the distilleries and mills. The author believes 
that a suitable attention to turf-fuel, combined 
with a proper working of the several coal dis- 
tricts, would enable Treland to overcome the 
disadvantage under which she at first appears to 
labour. Having described the distribution, 
amount, and composition of Irish fuels, Dr. 
Kane examines the cost at which, by their means, 
the more important mechanical operations can 
be effected; and arrives, at the conclusion, that 
the cost of coal in Ireland, whether native or 
imported, need not exceed by more than a half 
the average cost in the manufacturing districts 
in England. The steamers on the Shannon con- 
sumed 7,000 tons of turf in the year 1843, which, 
at 3s. 6d. per ton, gave 1,200/., distributed in 
wages of labour; an equivalent quantity of coal 
would have cost 1,800/., so that in this instance 
the company saved 600/. If the improved 
steam system of Cornwall be adopted, and both 
English and Irish were anxious to save, the 
result would be nearly to equalize, as the saving 
of money is more on the Irish side than on the 
English. Thus five pounds of coal per horse- 
power per hour are burned; this costs, for 
twelve hours in England 23d., in Ireland 33d., 
the difference is, 1d. As, however, the steam- 
power is but an agent in operations the final 
product of which is to be brought to market, 
the question is, whether the greater cost of 
steam-power in Ireland seriously affects the 
manufacture in which it is employed? From 
an analysis supplied by Mr. Baines, of Leeds, 
it appears, that in manufacturing cotton by 
steam, the cost of fuel is not niore than one 
hundredth of the value of the manufactured 
article; wages make a third of the entire, the 
raw material a fourth, and rent and taxes a pro- 
portion; now, in Ireland wages, rent, taxes, 
are lower, so the difficulty about coals may be 
obviated by economy, or neutralized by a dif- 
ference in average of wages of 1d. per week. Be- 
sides, Ireland, in her numerous rivers and lakes, 
possesses a motive power, if properly employed, 
almost equivalent to steam. The geographical 
distribution of this power is such, as to make it 
available in every province. The Shannon, 
Bann, Lee, Lough Neagh, Erne, &c. present 
facilities for the accumulation of water-power in 
almost every county, of the highest interest to 
the mechanical engineer. For the utilization of 
this power the author proposes the construction 
of reservoirs, similar to that in the upper Bann, 
projected by Mr. Fairbairn, which would obviate 
every disadvantage to which water-power is 
liable. By reference to the working of the 
water-power at Greenock, and in Lancashire, it 
appears that the cost of water-power is not more 
than one-tenth of the cost of steam. So that 
Ireland, in that respect, possesses great advan- 
tages. 

In indicating the abundance of iron ore, we 
think that there is an anxious straining, which 
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impresses us with the possibility, rather than the 
certainty, of their existence. The author evi- 
dently puts himself out of breath in es dis- 
tant comparisons and analyses to his proof of 
available iron resources; at the same time he 
candidly avows that it would not be prudent to 
enter into this branch of manufacture until con- 
tingencies, seemingly remote, make it a matter 
of necessity. There is much accurate statistical 
information conveyed in the account of the geo- 
logical structures in Ireland, and interesting de- 
scriptions of the several mining districts, show- 
ing us their mode of working and their produce. 
The Wicklow gold mines, so sneered at even by 
Moore, and yet an object of attraction to 
the Wicklow tourist, are accurately described 
by Dr. Kane. ‘This native gold is of a rich 
yellow colour, soft and malleable; its specific 
gravity 19. An assay of it, by Mr. Alchorn, 
gave for 24 grs. 21% fine gold, 1$ silver, and 
%ths of a grain of an alloy of copper and 
iron.” Government collected from these mines 
only 945 oz., which was sold for 3,675/.; the cost 
of working exceeded this return, so further 
trial was abandoned. Before Government took 

ossession, it was calculated that 10,0002. worth 
fad been found by the peasantry. One day 
last season we canediees witnessed the operations 
of two searchers in the river that issues from 
Croghan Kinshela, and saw them rewarded in 
the evening by nearly three-quarters of an ounce. 
A number of the peasantry still pursue the 
search, and they have informed us, that on an 
average it pays them 2s. per day. 

Having described the extensive sulphur mines 
of Ballymurtagh, Cronelane, and Connoree, and 
shown the abundance and fine quality of the 
Irish marbles and building stones, the author 
gives us two chapters on agriculture, in which he 
seems to follow the plan of Liebig in his ‘ Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,’ adroitly adapting the in- 
formation to the local peculiarities and require- 
ments of the country. There is bold truth in 
what follows :— ; 

“Mere industry has been in Ireland for many 
generations connected with the idea of a vulgar and 
depressed caste. The possession of the land with 


perfect idleness, constituted in itself the criterion of | 


respectability. The working of a tillage farm, even 
if more profitable, was thus fatal to the social position 
of the occupier; whilst, if he kept only a herd to 
mind some cattle, and spent his time and money in 
hunting and in drinking, trusting for protection to 
high prices and to providence to pay his debts, he 
mixed with the notables of the land, and looked down 
with scorn on all that savoured of occupation, of in- 
dustry, or intelligence.” 

The consolidation of farms, which has of late 
become so fashionable, and has caused so much 
misery and outrage in Ireland, is shown to be 
inapplicable to the country; whose abundant 
population require equal distribution as necessary 
for its sustenance, and which can only be effected 
by ajudicious system of small farming. In Ulster 
the average size of farms is fourteen acres; in 
Munster and Leinster the average is twenty- 
three and twenty-nine acres: still we see in the 
latter provinces discontent and social wretched- 
ness; while in Ulster, with its small farms and 
less fertile country, there is prosperity and 
peace. There are many who attribute this to 
the influence of their respective religions, but 
Dr. Kane, with more truth and Christian feeling, 
refers it to the evil of feudal tyranny so long 
prevalent in the south and west, the want of a 
proper system of internal communication, and 
even (in page 288) to the productiveness of the 
potatoe. 

The mass of authority and information which 
is brought to bear on this subject would do more, 
if consulted, for the right direction of Lord 
Devon’s commission than the cumbrous commu- 
nications of half the squireens of the country. 


The prevailing impression of a surplus population 
is shown to be merely ideal, and the capabilities of 
the country to afford support to twice its present 
population, is demonstrated oy Mr. Blacker in a 
very simple manner, that is, supposing the re- 
sources of the country were industriously culti- 
vated; and the specific of emigration, so often 
proposed to Government, besides being always 
obnoxious, would incur a cost sufficient to stimu- 
late the industry of Ireland, and thereby remedy 
the evil of excessive encumberers, without pro- 
ducing the greater one of inveterate dislike. 
The author attaches much importance to the 
extension of internal communication, as being 
the chief means of opening to a people the 
channel of civilization and honest industry; and 
in this we thoroughly concur with him. He gives 
| us a very interesting account of the Shannon, 
and the improvement which is now going on; 
but we are greatly surprised that a name so de- 
servedly connected with the subject of internal 
communication as that of Mr. Bianconi, should 
have been omitted. Mr. Bianconi has done 
more for the improvement of the south and 
south-west of Ireland than any other man; he 
has not only given to the country a widely 
spread and economic means’ of transport, but 
has afforded employment to thousands, and 
carried civilization to the wildest districts, while 
hg has been the means of inducing the stranger 
and the tourist to become acquainted with Ire- 





land and speak faithfully of the Irish. 
| The extension of railways is strongly urged. 
| We fear, however, that the author’s partiality 
| to enterprise has borne him too far in Mis ideas 
of the practicability of extension on the atmo- 
spheric principle. We are altogether of his 
opinion as to the absurdity of that crotchet of 
the engineers relative to horizontulity ; and we 
; are pretty certain, that the wasteful expenditure 
| which this has caused in this country will fatally 
| operate for some time, and check enterprise, not 
| only here, but in Ireland. Dr. Kane proposes 
| to place the railways of Ireland under the regu- 
| lation of the State, and to make them public 
| property :— 
| “Let capitalists (suggests the author) make the 
railway, but let their investment be not a speculation 
but a stock, or they should get a secure, but limited 
interest, and at 4) per cent. abundance of capital 
would be gained. Let the districts within a certain 
distance of the line secure that interest ; if the rail- 
way realize a higher interest, let the difference go to 
relieve the other burdens on the land of the vicinity.” 

The last chapter is pregnant with important 
suggestions. We augur much good from the 
candour and clearness of their enunciation, and 
through all the cloud of counteracting cireum- 
stances we foresee the diffusion of that industrial 
spirit which the author is so anxious to inspire. 
Though evidently proud of his country, and eager 
for her advance, he is notblind to her errors, nor 
carried away by prejudices ; indeed, the removal 
of those absurd antipathies which have long kept 
the hearts of England and Ireland apart, seems 
to be what he most devoutly wishes; for he knows, 
that until they have disappeared, the excitement 
which they produce in one, and the distrust in 
the other country, would mar every attempt at 
the developement of Irish resources. Industry 
and self-dependence he wishes to impress on 
Irishmen; with these qualities they could make 
their own capital sufficient ; without them, Eng- 
lish capital, were it even invested, would fail in 
its object :— 

“ With temperate habits and education, which the 
national system will give to every individual of the 
growing race, there is no danger but that industry 
may be accompanied by intelligence, intelligence by 
morality, and all by the steadiness of purpose and 
tranquillity of habits on which the happiness of the 
family and the peace of the community depend. 
This is the result which it should be the object of all 





to gain. ‘This would render us independent of the 
wretched political differences on which we waste our 
strength.” 

We desire, for their own sake, that this sen- 
timent may become the master one in the minds 
of Irishmen. 





Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess. 
(Second Notice.} 
Tnoven we have forewarned our readers that 
these Memoirs are somewhat insipid, it is not 
for lack of endeavour on the part of the writer, 
On the contrary, to produce effect, she has all 
manner of adventures to recount, in which the 
first person singular figures as heroine. When 
the family, on returning to Alkoush, from the 
excursion adverted to in our last notice, were 
attacked by a horde of Kurds, Maria Theresa 
cheered up her mother, encouraged her brother 
and his “ valiant little band” to resist, and lastly 
softened the ferocious and victorious ruffians 
into “ favour and prettiness.’”” When her grand- 
father and father were threatened with martyr- 
dom for building their Christian church three 
feet too long, it was she who “ went about as 
though clad for a festival,” setting up, with the 
assistance of friends, songs of triumph on the 
occasion, and venting rhapsodies—by which it 
would appear that Babylon has given birth to 
its Mause Headriggs as well as its Scarlet Lady! 
But, for all her dressing and singing, she was 
disappointed in obtaining the honours of mar- 
tyrdom. When the harassed family returned 
to Mosul—the Lady established herself, on the 
solitary system, at the top of the house, reading 








good books by moonlight, and kneeling in 


| prayer for hours together:—on one occasion, 


performing her genuflexions before a church- 
| door in the midst of a shower of walnut-sized 
| hailstones—on another, in spite of the bite of a 
scorpion, which in her ecstasy, the devotee dis- 
j regarded. Enough of this rhodomontade. What 
| has been said will sufficiently mark our judg- 
ment of the value of the book: what remains 
shall be given in the form of such extracts as 
will show the new Scheherazade to greater ad- 
vantage. The first scene shall be the break-up 
of a Bedouin camp :— 

“Thad not been many weeks in the camp, when 
the whole tribe were in commotion. I beheld men 
and women rushing to and fro—shepherds collecting 
their flocks—camels in constant motion backwards 
and forwards throughout the encampment; the sad- 
dling of horses, and the striking of tents, all showed 
that we were about to shift our quarters, and go in 
quest of fresher pasturcs. While the men were en- 
gaged in getting ready their fiery steeds, which filled 
the air with their neighings, the women were busy ia 
striking the tents, and packing them and the do- 
mestic furniture on the backs of the camels destined 
for this service. Never did I witness so bustling a 
scene. Everything was in motion—every soul was 
busily oceupied. Never in my life had I beheld so 
many beautiful horses at one time. As far as the 
eye could reach in one direction, they were to be 
seen prancing, pawing the ground, and neighing in 
their joy, as though they were conscious that they 
were about to exchange their exhausted fields for 
new pastures. ‘The very camels of burden, poor 
beasts! with mountains of baggage on their backs, 
seemed to rejoice ; while their young ones capered 
around them, apparently wondering at the apathy of 
their more sober dams. When the tents had been 
safely packed, the flocks collected, and all was ready 
for departure, we set out in the following order:— 
In the front rode the men, mounted on their high- 
mettled coursers; a formidable band, completely 
armed, with their long lances gracefully poised, the 
points of which, raised high in air, glittered and 
sparkled in the sun. Next in order came the women; 
the most considerable of whom rode each in a‘ ma- 
harah,’ a canopy with curtains around it, placed on 
the back of a dromedary, attended by their slaves 
and negresses, who were also mounted on camels. 
had selected for my own use the tallest camel, that 
I might the better enjoy the prospect. After the 
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women and their attendants came the baggage- 
camels, bearing the tents, provisions, and effects of 
the tribe; and countless flocks, tended by their 
shepherds, brought up the rear. In this order we pro- 
ceeded, halting every two hours to take coffee ; and, 
as we rode along, men accompanied us on foot, 
loaded with roasted meats, bread, and dates, crying 
aloud, ‘ He who is hungry, let him approach.’ To- 
wards evening, we reached the place of our destina- 
tion, on the banks of the Nahr cl Kashoun, a spot 
abounding in fat pastures, and not far from the Eu- 

hrates. Here again was a scene of bustle, similar 
to that I had witnessed in the morning. Every one 
applied himself to his duty with alacrity and assi- 
duity ; for all were anxious for the grand feast, which 
our sheikh had announced his intention to give on 
our arriving at our new quarters, This entertain- 
ment was upon a scale worthy of the station of our 
hospitable entertainer. Seven camels, twenty-five 
sheep, besides gazelles without number, were slaugh- 
tered upon the occasion. After the tents had been 
pitched, the flocks tended, and the horses stalled and 
fed with camel's milk, which is supposed by the Be- 
douins to give them great strength and power of en- 
durance, our table was spread on the grass, close by 
the river’s bank, and the dinner placed before us. 
Some of the dishes would have made an European 
open his eyes with wonder ; being so large as to re- 
quire four men to carry them, filled with rice, which 
looked like mountains, on which were placed lambs 
or sheep, roasted whole. All these dishes were of a 
white, shining substance, having the appearance of 
silver, but I did not learn of what metal they were 
made. There were also huge dishes, each containing 
a joint of camel's flesh, and others filled with ga- 
zelles, my favourite dish. We had, moreover, a dish 
called sambusak ; which is a mixture of burnt flour, 
with honey, and butter, enveloped in a crust made 
square, which is rolled out very thin. The mixture is 
put in the centre, the four corners are turned over 
crossways, and the dish is then baked.” 

We shall now exhibit the Princess as assist- 
ing at a Bedouin marriage. The preliminaries 
to this important transaction are curious. The 
youth and his friends pay a visit to the tent of 
the Lady’s father. The etiquette is to receive 
them with a dignified coldness, on which the 
aspirant’s spokesman delivers a set speech of 
inquiry, pointing out that the party is one “ of 
function,” and if not hospitably treated, will 
return forthwith. Meanwhile the fair one has 
taken a peep at her suitor, and made a sign to 
her friends whether the drama is to proceed or 
not. In the latter case, neither civility nor 
apology is offered to the wooing party, who are 
“welcome to go” with the least possible delay. 
Matters, of course, had sped more smoothly on 
the present occasion. The wedding was to be 
a splendid one—and the vigil-rapt Maria The- 
resa compelled herself, like more mundane 
maids, to have a smart dress ‘‘ made up”’ for the 
occasion :— 

“The finest mares in the sheikh’s stud were sad- 
dled for our use, and we started at day-break for the 
encampment of the bridegroom’s father, who was re- 
lated to our sheikh, which was about three hours’ dis- 
tance from the Dryaah camp, in a party consisting of 
about twenty persons, including slaves. We soon 
reached the tents of our host, who had taken up his 
position on a spot abounding in rich pastures, over 
which were spread flocks, horses, and camels, in 
numbers, bespeaking the wealth of the owner; whilst 
the countless peaks of the tents stretching far and 
wide over the plain, presented the appearance of a 
city of camels’ hair. I am sure I counted, as we ap- 
proached the encampment, not fewer than a thousand 
tents. We rode straight to the centre of them, where 
the tent of Faris el Hamadan, the bridegroom’s father, 
was pitched, and were received at the door by a 
great number of females, who came out to meet 
us, and greet us with the utmost cordiality and 
tespect. Our hostess conducted us into the sheikh’s 
tent, saying, at the same time, ‘ Anastuna sha- 
raftuna,’ the customary compliment on receiving 
& visitor to whom honour is due, which means, 
*you have civilized us; you have done us honour, 
and ordered coffee to be brought, Here, again, the kind- 





ness y friends procured for mea dispensation fiom 
the rigid observance of the Bedouin law, which pro- 
hibits indulgence in the use of the ‘ accursed weed,’ as 
they call tobacco ; and I was, through the intervention 
of the Sheikh Dryaah Ebn Shalan’s daughter, permit- 
ted to enjoy my favourite nerghila. After dinner we 
made a cheerful and merry evening of it ; passing 
our time in dancing, singing, and relating stories till 
midnight. The next morning we rose at daybreak, 
and prepared to visit the encampment of the bride’s 
futher, which was at a very short distance. Long 
before sunrise all was ready, and shortly after we set 
out in the following order:—Foremost of all rode a 
single cavalier, mounted on a splendidly caparisoned 
mare, bearing in his hand a byrakh, or flag, the pole 
of which must have been not less than fifteen or six- 
teen feet in length, I should say ; for, when resting 
on the ground, the head of the horseman barely 
reached its middle. On the top of it floated a white 
flag, and as the procession proceeded on its way, the 
standard bearer every now and then cried aloud, 
‘We go to seek honour without stain.” Next were 


ranged the camels, forming part of the bride’s portion, | 


covered with garlands and branches gathered on the 
banks of the Euphrates, with their drivers. These 
were followed by a negro slave, also part of the dower, 
superbly dressed, and mounted on horseback, sur 
rounded Ly men on foot, who marched forward carol- 
ling songs of joy and gladness. Then came a troop 
of mounted warriors, completely armed, curvetting 
on their high-couraged blood-horses, and discharging, 
from time to time, their muskets in the air. After 
the warriors, followed a band of females, bearing cey 
sers filled with sweet incense, scattering fragrance 
through the air ; who were succeeded by large flocks 
of sheep, part of the bride’s portion, tended by their 
shepherds, who, as they trudged along merrily by 
the side of their charge, lustily chanted a song, be- 
ginning with the words, ‘thus did Chibouk, the 
brother of Antar, two thousand years ago,’ by way of 
asserting the attachment of the Bedouins to the 
usages of their ancestors. ‘Then followed the negresses, 
destined to be the slaves of the bride, richly dressed, 
surrounded by about two hundred men on foot, 
dancing and singing all kinds of songs, asthey marched 
in front of the came! bearing the bride’s frousseau. 
This was an uncommonly large beast, and seemed to 
have been selected for the purpose of having as much 
surface as possible for the display of the wedding 
presents; which were hung all over the camel, pre- 
senting an appearance not unlike that of a pedlar’s 
cart, with the wares exposed in a manner most likely 
to fascinate and attract purchasers. 
valuable ornaments were arranged in sparkling fes- 
toons. Mashallahs, covered with gold embroidery, 
were spread over the well-filled skin of the animal ; 
while a graceful filagree work was produced by the 
skilful arrangement of the many puirs of yellow jack 
boots, which hung suspended in every direction. 
After the trousseau, followed a child about eight 
years old, a scion of one of the most distinguished 
Bedouin families, mounted on a camel, who cried 
in a loud voice, ‘May our people ever be victorious! 
may thie fire of our enemies never be quenched !’ 
To which another child, who accompanied him, cried 
‘Amen!’ And in this manner, amidst shouting, 
singing, and rejoicing, we at length reached the tent 
of the hafta’s father. Here we were met with cor- 
responding songs and rejoicings by the bride’s friends. 
The camel bearing the ¢rousseau was unladen, and 
the costly load deposited in the tent around the 
* rabha,’ or reception-room, which, upon this occasion, 
was adorned with a splendid Persian carpet spread 
on the ground. Coffee was then served up from a 
mighty cauldron; for the preparations were all upon 
a gigantic scale ; and when we had refreshed ourselves 
with this and with camel’s milk, which was also 
brought in, the company proceeded to pray, after their 
fashion, for the future welfare of the wedded pair. 
We shortly after sallied forth into the desert, in two 
parties; the friends of the bride forming one, and 
those of the bridegroom the other. Having reached 
the appointed place, the young men on each side 
separated themselves from their friends, and arranged 
themselves in two bodies in battle array, while the 
elders took up a position from which they could 
behold the maneuvres. A mock engagement now 
ensued fur the possession of the hafta; which was 
suffered to terminate in favour of the bridegroom's 
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party, who carried her off in triumph, and confided 
her to the care of the bridegroom's female relatives 
and their friends. She was then surrounded by a 
great number of young virgins, who accompanied her 
to the door of her tent, where her camel was waiting 
ready saddled, and more richly caparisoned than 
ever. Over his glossy back, which was as white as 
snow, was thrown a huge saddle-cloth of scarlet, 
having a deep fringe of many-coloured worsted. The 
head of the animal was decorated with ostrich 
feathers, and her bandeau sparkled with many- 
coloured glass and embroidery: while small mirrors, 
hung here and there on different parts of her body, 
reflected the splendour of the passing scene, and sent 
forth flashes of light as they caught the rays of the 
sun. The maharah, or pavilion, on the camel's back, 
was spread witha rich Persian carpet, on which were 
thrown cushions covered with silk. Into this the 
bride was assisted by the bridegroom’s female friends, 
who then arranged themselves in order, some mounted 
on camels, and some on foot, singing as they went, to 
accompany her to the tent of her husband. While 
these preparations were going on, a party of the bride- 
groom's friends galloped forward to announce the 
speedy arrival of the bride at the tent of the bride- 
groom's tribe. The bridal procession now moved 
onward towards iis final destination, amidst songs of 
triumph and exultation, Some well-wishers, more 
enthusiastic than the rest, sacrificed sheep at the feet 
of the camel on which the bride was seated, as a 
votive offering of propitiation. After the camel, on 
which the bride’s maharah was placed, followed two 
others ; one of which carried her tent and furniture, 
and the other the Persian carpet and kitchen utensils. 
In this order they arrived at the bridegroom’s tent, 
into which the bride was conducted ; and the whole 
ceremony concluded with a dinner, upon a scale of 
magnitude such as I never before witnessed. Next 
morning, the interchange of presents took place ; the 
husband, with very few exceptions, being at the whole 
expense. That I might not disgrace my liberal 
friends, I presented the bride with a ‘jisdana’ and 
golden ‘ mil,’ the apparatus used for heightening the 
effect of the eyelash, as already described, together 
with a necklace and bracelets of amber. To me the 
bride presented an emerald of considerable value and 
of large size, sect in a ring, and an ample Persian 
shawl, descending from the shoulders to the feet, made 
entirely of the finest Cashmere wool; which, not. 
withstanding its size, could be held in the palm of the 
hand, and which I afterwards sold at Rome for two 
hundred scudi, when under the pressure of dire neces- 
sity. Added to these, was a valuable necklace, con- 
sisting of three rows of the finest pearls.” 

Some seruple arose about all these fine 
things, our Princess believing that they must 
have been stolen. But, thought she, an uncle 
of hers had been robbed of some valuable 
jewels sent by the very caravan to whose plun- 
der she attributed her presents : — moreover, 
what so easy as, in case she were to meet with 
the right owners of the shawl and necklace, to 
return them? Accordingly, the seruple was 
reasoned down, and the gifts laid by! The 
Princess remained with her light-fingered 
friends for three days—during which hers was 
the only sad face amid their “ eating and drink- 
ing, dancing and singing.” 

The last scene we shall give from these odd 
Memoirs, may serve as a companion-picture to 
the Bedouin camp scene, and afford a subject to 
Mr. Warren or Mr. Lewis—should the latter 
ever choose to return home and again delight 
us with his drawings. It is the “ getting up” 
of a caravan froin Bagdad for Damascus. For 
seven or eight months had the company been 
assembling, and now consisted of a Chaldean 
Christian bishop and his suite—traders of every 
class—Persians, Osmanli Turks, and merchants 
from Bassora, in all mustering some fifteen 
thousand camels and horses! The multitude 
was encamped in a vast plain, above an hour 
and a half distant from the city :— 

“ The time fixed for our departure was approach- 
ing. Our vast encampment teemel with provisions 
and stores for the journey; ewry one laying ina 
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supply sufficient for two or three months, as if we 
had been about to embark on ship-board: for, in 
truth, the prospect of procuring fresh supplies was 
not more promising, than in the case of a vessel 
about to cross the ocean. Camel load after camel 
load poured into the camp, consisting of flour, biscuit, 
and rice ; besides quantities of ‘basterma,’ a kind of 
sausage, which isdried, and keeps well for a consider- 
able length of time; * kaourma,’ a preparation of 
hashed beef or mutton, cooked in grease and crammed 
into skins, which is dished up, during the journey, 
with dates and herhs, and makes a very palatable 
dish ; * halawah,’ a sweet solid substance, composed 
of the ‘simsim,’ described in my account of the ma- 
nufactures of Telkef, honey, and other ingredients. 
In addition to these, piles of carpets, cushions, and 
bed-clothes were to be seen on every side, together 
with a prodigious quantity of kitchen utensils of 
every description. The bishop, the Bassorah lady, 
and myself, occupied but one tent, which, as usual, 
was separated in the middle by a curtain, the gentle- 
men being on one side, and the ladies on the other. 
Although our caravan was furnished with so great a 
number of camels, the travellers, including pilgrims, 
merchants, camel-drivers, attendants, and escort, did 
not amount to more than five thousand individuals ; 
avery large proportion of the camels being destined 
to carry merchandise, of which there was an immense 
quantity. Besides this, no inconsiderable number 
were required for the purpose of conveying tents, 
baggage, and provisions of thetravellers. My fellow- 
traveller, the bishop, had five camels for his own use 
and that of his attendants. I had the same num- 
ber; but our companion from Bassorah had no 
fewer than fifteen, for the use of herself, children, 
and servants. It must not be supposed that these 
camels were the property of the individual travellers. 
There is a class of men who gain their livelihood by 
letting out these animals for hire, with whom a bar- 
gain is made by the persons about to proceed ona 
journey, at a certain price; the proprietor of the 
camels undertaking to load, unload, and feed them 
during the whole time, besides providing drivers to 
attend them. I think I paid at the rate of about 
three hundred piastres for each camel; and this in- 
cluded everything, so that I had no further trouble 
about the matter. Every morning at day-break I 
found my beasts all loaded, and one saddled for my 
own personal service; and certainly, nothing could 
exceed the assiduity and punctuality with which the 
duties connected with this service were performed in 
every particular. Besides my little troop of camels, 
JT had a horse for riding, which enabled me to vary 
the slow monotonous pace of the caravan with an 
occasional gallop over the desert. This horse I often 
lent to my reverend companion, who was very grate- 
ful for the trifling attention. At last the day of de- 
parture arrived, and at early dawn we set out on our 
long march, leaving behind us a sorrowing crowd 
of the friends and relations of our fellow-travellers, 
who stood gazing at our almost interminable file 
of animated beings, as it struggled along with tardy 
pace, looking like a gigantic snake writhing its way 
over the wide-stretching plain before it,—mingling 
benedictions and prayers for our safety with their 
parting tears. Onward the living mass bent its 
course ; the camels, with grave demeanour, like well- 
drilled soldiers, keeping their file with a strictness 
which would win the approbation of even a European 
drill-serjeant; those destined to carry the travellers 
having strapped on their backs maharahs of every 
colour, from lively red to deep purple, from emerald 
green to deep blue, each holding six persons, and 
presenting the appearance of a moving city of brilliant 
coloured houses. The escort of cavalry furnished 
by the Pasha of Bagdad, who were nearly all Geor- 
gians, and afforded a striking contrast, by the fairness 
of their complexions, with the swarthy visaged mul- 
titude with whose protection they were charged, rode 
before and behind. The camel-drivers walked by 
the side of their charge, and the whole caravan— 
composed of this motley group of baggage camels, 
riding camels, camels laden with merchandise, horses, 
cavalry, pilgrims, rich and poor, some mounted on 
camels, and others, less fortunate, walking on foot, 
drivers, slaves, flocks of sheep, with their owners, 
who had joined the caravan for the purpose of selling 
them to the travelers in the course of the journey, 
and, if I recollect rghtly, a few bullocks ; forming 





a line, not less I am sure than a mile in length, pro- 
ceeded continually onward for ten hours, whena halt 
was made. During our march we aroused whole 
herds of gazelles, who fled in all directions, in great 
trepidation, over the plain. The rapidity with which 
the camels were unladen and the tents pitched is 
perfectly incredible. In less than half an houra 
vast city of tents arises, as if by the touch of an en- 
chanter’s wand ; and while the inexperienced travel- 
ler surveys with wonder and admiration the erection 
of a spacious square on his right, he suddenly casts 
his eyes to the left and finds that a long lane of tents 
has sprung up, as it were, out of the bowels of the 
earth. The city, if I may so call it, being thus built, 
a rampart is forthwith cast up around it, by placing 
the camels (which had been fed with date kernels), 
with their pack-saddles, in a circle, on the outer 
verge of the encampment ; precautions are then 
taken to guard the caravan from sudden attack, and 
the travellers begin to think about their supper. The 
travelling butchers were now all on the alert, and pur- 
chases were making in all directions. Sheep were 
slaughtered, and everybody purchased according to 
his wants, the price paid being about five or six paras 
for the ratal, or five pounds for five farthings. The 
purchase being made, no time was lost in preparing 
the meat for table, the cooks fully equalling the 
tent builders in expertness and rapidity. Fires were 
made on the ground, and immediately the air was 
filled with those acceptable hissing sounds which, 
after a long fast, are sweeter music than the voice of 
his mistress to the sighing lover, and upon hearing 
which the sternest visage puts on a momentary gleam 
of benignity. Before the door of each tent, slaves 
were seen busily engaged in spreading the large white 
cloths upon the bare ground; and it was not long 
before every cloth was surrounded by a company evi- 
dently fully disposed to devote themselves seriously 
to the business in hand. Before half an hour had 
passed away, whole sheep had disappeared, and lofty 
mountains of rice had been laid low; and when the 
company had had their fill, the servants were per- 
mitted to regale themselves on the remains, of which 
there was an abundance. Our party consisted of 
twelve, every one of whom appeared bent upon pro- 
moting the common comfort. After supper, we re- 
mained engaged in converse until eleven o’clock, 
before which hour it was idle to think of retiring to 
rest, for the incessant lond laughter, shouts, and 
clamour of the Georgian guard, calling to each other 
all over the encampment, made sleep entirely out of 
the question. At eleven, however, we spread our 
carpets and lay down to sleep.” 

We can no further follow the wanderings and 
the sorrows of our Princess: but hope that the 
detail thereof will smooth her future path, by 
putting “ money in her purse”’ beyond the reach 
of false friends, envious fellow-missionaries, or 
thievish Bedouins. 
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THE SONG OF SUMMER. 
Amin the heath of northern hills, 
Where early sunrise shone 
On verdant woods and shining streams, 
And summits gray and lone, 
A Minstrel from his mountain home 
With rustic lyre came forth, 
And thus in native numbers sang 
The Summer of the North :— 


.“ We see the glory of thy steps 

Upon our hills once more ; 

Oh, thou, the hope of every heart, 
The joy of every shore! 

Our skies have gained their deepest blue, 
Our woods their vernal prime, 

For heaven and earth rejoice in thee, 
Thou glorious summer time! 


“ Thine are the long and cloudless days, 
The eves of golden light, 
Whose lingering glories meet the morn, 
And leave no room for night; 
The freshness of the early dew, 
The glow of breathless noon, 
And the showers, for which the woodlands wait, 
As for a promised boon. 


“Thy roses send their sweetness forth 
From leafy bower and brake, 

And thy lilies spread their floating snow 
Upon the sunlit lake ; 

To the old forest’s lonely depth 
Thy presence joy imparts, 

And reaches, through the clouds of care, 
The depths of human hearts. 


“Well hath our dreamy childhood loved 
To wander forth with thee, 

To leafy grove and grassy glen, 
And fountain fresh and free. 

But where are they that in those fair 
And pleasant paths had part, 

And when will it return to us 
That summer of the heart ? 


“For hope hath changed to weariness, 
And love hath changed to strife, 

And few, of all those early friends, 
Have been the friends of life; 

And we have left the sunny track 
Of Childhood far behind, 

And see it only through the thorns 
That after years have twined. 


“ But thou art bright and changeless still, 
Queen of the circling years; 
Thy brow hath known no touch of time, 
Thine eye no trace of tears; 
For still as bright its sunshine falls 
Upon the woods and waves, 
As if that light had never shone 
On broken hearts or graves !”’ 
Frances BrowN. 





POETS’ CORNER AND POETS’ FUNERALS. 
INTERMENT OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


THE poet of ‘Hope’ and ‘ Hohenlinden’ was 
buried on Wednesday last, in Westminster Abbey, 
in that part of the building called the south-transept, 
or Poet’s Corner. No poet of our generation could 
have made good a better claim to such sepulture 
than Thomas Campbell. He well deserves to lie in 
classic ground :— 

My Shakspeare rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser ; or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further to make thee a room— 
Thou art a monument without a tomb; 

And art alive still while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


Mr. Campbell's book, that neat pyramid, which 
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Cowley commends so warmly, is more than enough 
for fame hereafter. Collins and Gray together, can, 
in bulk, barely make a volume. / 

A poet’s interment, in Poets’ Corner, is a rare 
occurrence: the last person essentially and entirely 
a poet who was buried there, was Gay, who died in 
1732. Johnson, Garrick, Sheridan, Macpherson, 
and Gifford, can make but slender claims to the 
bays and “singing robes” of poets, for their greater 
works have little to do with poetry so called, or with 
the divine fury of the Muse. Considering, there- 
fore, the long interval that has elapsed, and the 
high honour so lately paid to Mr. Campbell, in the 
noble attendance that stood beside his grave, it will 
not, perhaps, be thought ill-timed or out of place if, 
before we describe Mr. Campbell’s funeral, we here 
relate the history of Poets’ Corner, and refer our 
readers back to the funeral honours that have been 
paid our poets, long since or more lately dead. 

We had no poets to inter before Gower and Chau- 
cer; and Gower was a man of wealth, who had 
money to leave for the erection of his own monu- 
ment, and the performance of a yearly obit for his 
soul. The obit ceased at the Reformation, but the 
monument still exists in St. Saviour’s Church, in 
Southwark, where the poet’s head may be seen rest- 
ing on three stone books, with a chaplet upon it, 
like a coronet of four roses. The morning star of 
English verse, old Geoffrey Chaucer, was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, that is, without 
the building; but a poet and scholar of Oxford, by 
name Nicholas Brigham, removed his remains in 
1555, to their present resting-place, in the south 
cross aisle of the church, and erected the monu- 
ment to the noble old poet, which we still see stand- 
ing in Poets’ Corner. 

Spenser died in King-street, Westminster, on the 
16th January 1598-9, actually, we are told, “ for 
lack of bread.’ He refused twenty pieces sent him 
by my Lord of Essex, and said he was sorry he had 
no time to spend them :— 

And had not that great heart (whose honoured head, 

Ah, lies full low) pitied thy woful plight, 

There hadst thou lien unwept, unburied, 
Unblest, nor graced with any common rite. 
Phineas Fletcher. 

“He was buried,” says Campbell, “ according to 
his own desire, near the tomb of Chaucer; and the 
most celebrated poets of the time (Shakspeare was 
probably of the number,) followed his hearse, and 
threw tributary verses into his grave.’’ Twenty 
years after his decease, Daniel’s kind patroness, the 
Countess of Dorset, erected a monument to his me- 
mory, and inscribed upon it that short but beautiful 
inscription which the poet Mason transferred, in 
1778, from Purbeck stone to statuary marble, and 
which still remains an exact imitation of the 
original. ° 

The next great poet interred in Poets’ Corner, was 

Francis Beaumont— 

Fletcher's associate, Jonson's friend beloved. 
The day of his death is unknown, but he was buried 
on the 9th March, 1615-16. He was only thirty 
years old when he died; and his epitaph was writ- 
ten by his elder brother, the poet of Bosworth 
Field :— 
Thou shouldst have followed me, but death, to blame, 

Miscounted years and measured age by fame. 

No “great heart’? came forward to honour his 
memory in marble, and the associate of Fletcher 
still sleeps beneath a rude and nameless stone. 

Drayton, who died in 1631, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but not in Poets’ Corner, for he lies, 
says Heylin, who was at his funeral, under the 
north wall, near a little door which opens to one of 
the prebendal houses.’ The same Countess of 
Dorset, who set up Spenser’s monument, bestowed 
amarble bust upou Michael Drayton, and Jonson 
or Quarles supplied that noble epitaph still half 
legible in Poets’ Corner. In 1637 Ben Jonson fol- 
lowed his friend Drayton to the grave. Ben, too, 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, but not in Poets’ 
Corner: why is unknown. He is buried in the 
north aisle of the nave, with this brief inscription to 
denote the spot: “O Rare Ben Jonson’”’—* which 
was donne,” says Aubrey, “at the charge of Jack 
Young (afterwards knighted), who walking here 
When the grave was covering, gave the fellow 
tighteen-pence to cut it.” 


buried in Poets’ Corner. This was Thomas May 
(Secretary May), the translator of Lucan, and the 
Historian of the Long-Parliament. But May was 
not allowed to lie too long in Poets’ Corner. At 
the Restoration his body was taken up and thrown 
into a pit, dug for the purpose in the neighbouring 
churchyard of St. Margaret's. Still greater indig- 
nities awaited Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw and 
Blake. May’s monument was destroyed at the same 
time—it stvod where Triplett’s stands. 

At Chertsey, on the Thames, on the 28th July 
1667, died Abraham Cowley. The body of the 
great poet was brought by water from Chertsey to 
Whitehall— 

Oh, early lost! what tears the River shed, 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led !—Pope. 
Evelyn was at his friend's funeral, and thus records 
the ceremony: “3 Aug. 1667.—Went to Mr. Cow- 
ley’s funerall, whose corps lay at Wallingford House, 
and was thence conveyed to Westminster Abbey in 
,a hearse with six horses, and all funeral decency, 
were an hundred coaches of noblemen and persons 
of qualitie following; among these all the witts of 
the towne, divers bishops and clergymen. He was 
interred next Geoffrey Chaucer and neere Spenser. 
A goodly monument since erected to his memory.” 
Wallingford House was the town residence of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, at whose expense the “ goodly 
monument” was afterwards erected. 

In March 1668, died at his official house in Scot- 
land-yard, Sir John Denham, the poet of Cooper's 
Hill. He died mad, nor have we any account of 
his interment in Poets’ Corner. He was buried, 
however, close to Cowley, whose “ death and burial 
amongst the ancient poets,” he has celebrated in 
one of the very best of his poems. Davenant fol- 
lowed Denham in less than a month, and was buried 
where May had been before. This circumstance 
is curious. At Jonson's death both Davenant and 
May were candidates for the vacant laurel. It was 
given to Davenant so much to May’s mortification, 
that for this reason alone he was said, by the adverse 
party, to have sided with the Parliament against the 
King. Davenant was the patentee of the Duke’s 
Theatre ; andallhis company, with Betterton at their 
head, attended his body to the grave. “He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey,”’ says old Downes, the 
prompter, “near Mr. Chaucer’s monument, our 
whole company attending his funeral.” 

Glorious John Dryden was the next great poet 
buried in Poets’ Corner. A private burial in an 
adjoining churchyard was all that was at first in- 
tended, and the funeral procession was actually on 
its way to so obscure a grave, when it was inter- 
rupted, and strange as it may appear, actually put 
anendto. The chief movers in this extraordinary 
proceeding were the witty Earl of Dorset, and the 
second Lord Jefferys, the son of the notorious Judge 
Jefferys. The poet’s body, at their request, was 
then conveyed to the house of Mr. Russel, a cele- 
brated undertaker, for the purpose of embalmment. 
From Mr. Russel’s it was moved to the College of 
Physicians, where it lay for ten days in state. The 
after-history of this second funeral is thus given in 
the papers of that period: “‘ The corps of that great 
and witty poet, John Dryden, Esq., having lain in 
state for some time in the College of Physicians, 
was yesterday [13 May 1700] carried in great state 
to Westminster Abbey, where he was interred with 
Chaucer, Cowley, &c. But before he was removed 
from the College, Dr. Garth made an eloquent 
oration in Latin, in praise of the deceased ; and the 
Ode of Horace, beginning Exegi monumentum ere 
perennius, set to mournful music, was sung there, 
with a concert of trumpets, hautboys, and other 
instruments. The corps was preceded by several 
mourners on horseback; before the hearse went the 
music on foot, who made a very harmonious noise. 
The hearse was followed by twenty coaches, drawn 
by six horses, and twenty-four drawn by two horses 
each, most of them in mourning.” 

After this newspaper paragraph, the reader will 
not, perhaps, think Farquhar’s Picture of the Fu- 
neral too highly coloured for the truth. “I come 
now from Mr. Dryden’s funeral, where he had an 
Ode in Horace sung, instead of David’s Psalms ; 
whence you may find, that we do not think a poet 





worth Christian burial. The pomp of the ceremony 





The next poet buried in Westminster Abbey was | was a kind of rhapsody, and fitter, I think, for Hu- 
, dibras than him ; because the cavalcade was mostly 


burlesque: but he was an extraordinary man, and 
buried after an extraordinary fashion; tor I do be- 
lieve there was never such another burial seen.” 
All this getting-up at the College was done by Dr. 
Garth. “The best good Christian, without knowing 
it,’ that Pope hadever known. Mr. Russel’s Bill 
is a curiosity in its way, and of more than ordinary 
interest at this moment. 
Mr. Russel’s Bill for Mr. Dryden's Funeralls. 








For the Funerall of Esqre. Dryden. £384 
A double coffin covered with cloath and set of 

(off) with work guilt with gold. ............... 500 
A herse with six white Flanders horses........... 110 0 
Covering the herse with velvet, and velvet hous- 

I IE o6nkos 5nbcpenens Beeene 5040 100 
17 plumes of feathers for herse and horses 300 
Hanging the Hall with a border of bays .... 500 
6 dozen of paper eseucheons for the Hall .. - 312 0 
A large pall of velvet .........ccccseccecsse sees 010 0 
10 silk eseucheons for the pall ..........66 0.00 0s 2 0 
24 buck. escucheons for herse and horses ........ 28 0 
12 shields and six shaffroones for ditto .......... 280 
3 mourning coaches with six horses ............ 250 
Silver dish and rosemary... .......+esseeeeseeee8 050 
8 scarves for musicioners 200 
DOR sna.c.000000 csencssascesns 0 100 
17 y'ds of crape to cover their instruments ...... 114 0 
4 mourning cloakes ...........66+s+eee eeeeeeee 010 0 
Pd 6 men moveing the corps to the Hall.......... 0 6 0 

0 


8 horsemen in long cloakes to ride before the herse 4 0 

13 footmen in velvet capps to walk on each side 
CUTIE kn veskcaneccicisce censeecccncssane 119 

6 porters that attended at the doores, and walked 
before the herse to the Abby, in mourning 


SOCNR GE OE oo :n.5 ccc 008cc0cs cn esecesesce 110 0 
An atchievement for the house ............+006 310 0 
£4517 0 


Nicholas Rowe, who died in King Street, Covent 
Garden, on the 16th of December 1718, was the 
next poet of eminence interred in Poets’ Corner. 
He was buried at night, in agrave “ over against 
Chaucer,” his friend, Dr. Atterbury, then Dean of 
Westminster, reading the burial service. Another 
six months gone by, and Addison is buried in the 
same grave. This delightful writer died at Holland 
House, Kensington, on the 17th of June 1719, 
from whence his body was conveyed to the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, where it lay 
in state. Addison was buried at night, a circum- 
stance beautifully alluded to by Tickell, in his 
Elegy on his death :— 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave, 

My soul's best part for ever to the grave ! 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead ; 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors and through walks of kings! 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 

The pealing organ and the pausing choir, 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the last word, that dust to dust conveyed! 

“ It was her own wish,’’ says Campbell of Mrs, 
Siddons, “that she should be interred with the 
plainest simplicity ; and I know not how it is, but 
so it is, that I visit her suburban grave with calmer 
sensations of melancholy pleasure than if I had to 
approach it in Westminster Abbey— 

Through rows of warriors and through walks of kings!” 

Prior was the next, in point of time, interred in 
Poets’ Corner. “ It is my will,’’ he says, “ that I 
be buried privately in Westminster Abbey, and that, 
aftermy debts and funeral charges are paid, a monu- 
ment be erected to my memory, whereon may be ex- 
pressed the public employments I have bore. The 
inscription I desire may be made by Dr. Robert 
Freind, and the busts expressed in marble by Cori- 
veaux placed on the monument. For this last piece 
of human vanity, I will that the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds be set aside.” . . “I had not strength 
enough,” says Atterbury, “to attend Mr. Prior to 
his grave, else I would have done it, to have shewed 
his friends that I had forgot and forgiven what he 
wrote on me. He is buried as he desired, at the 
feet of Spenser, and I will take care to make good 
in every respect what I said to him when living; 
particularly as to the triplet he wrote for his own 
epitaph ; which, while we were on good terms, I 
promised him should never appear on his tomb, 
while I was Dean of Westminster.” We quote the 
inadmissible triplet, because, at this time, the past 
and present opinions of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster are of some consequence :— 

To me ’twas given to die ; to thee ‘tis given 
To live: alas! one moment sets us even— 
Mark! how impartial is the will of Heaven. 
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A melancholy truth, told aptly, is infinitely more 
admissible than a whole catalogue of virtues which 
human frailty never could possess. 

Congreve followed Prior, but the witty dramatist 
is buried not in Poets’ Corner, but as far from kings 
and poets as he well could lie. The author of the 
‘Old Bachelor’ died at his house in Surrey Street, 
in the Strand, whence his body was removed to the 
Jerusalem Chamber, in Westminster Abbey, where 
it lay in state, before it was interred in the south 
transept of the Abbey. ‘The six pall-bearers were, 
the Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of Godolphin, 
Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, Mr. George 
Berkeley, and General Churchill. 

On the 4th of December died Johnny Gay,— 
the simple and gentle-hearted Gay, who breathed 
his last at the Duke of Queensberry’s, in Burlington 
Gardens, from whence, we are told, “ his body was 
brought by the Company of Upholders to Exeter 
*change, in the Straud; where, after lying in a 
very decent state, it was drawn in a hearse trimmed 
with plumes of black and white feathers, attended 
with three mourning-coaches and six horsemen, to 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was supported by 
the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Viscount Cornbury ; 
the Hon. Mr. Berkelev, General Dormer, Mr. Gore, 
and Mr. Pope (the poet). The service was read by 
the then Dean, Dr. Wilcox, the choir attending.” 

The body of David Garrick was conveyed from 
his own house in the Adelphi, on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary 1779, to Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, 
“ where it was interred,” says Davies, ‘under the 
monument of his beloved Shakspeare.’’ The 
‘Order’ of the funeral may be found appended to 
every Life of the great actor. There was no lying- 
in-state in the Jerusalem Chamber, but the body 
was received at the west-door, by the Dean of 
Westminster, who, attended by tlie gentlemen of 
the choir, preceded the corpse up the centre aisle ; 
the full organ and choir performing Purcell’s 
grand funeral service. The pall-bearers, on this 
occasion, were, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Camden, Earl of Ossory, and 
Viscount Palmerston. Twenty-four of the princi- 
pal actors of both theatres; and Dr. Johnson 
and other members of ‘The Club’ attended to the 
grave the man, of whom it was said that his death 
eclipsed for a time the gaiety of nations. 

Dr. Johnson soou followed his friend and pupil, 
Garrick, to the grave. “ His funeral was attended,” 
says Boswell, “ by a respectable number of friends, 
particularly such of the members of the Literary 
Club as were in town; and was also honoured with 
the presence of several of the Reverend Chapter 
of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. Windham, My. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
and Mr. Colman bore his pall. Ilis schoolfellow, 
Dr. Taylor, performed the mournful office of read- 
ing the funeral service.’ The great lexicographer 
lies buried close to the coffin of his friend Garrick. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan died in Saville Row, 
on the 7th of July, 1816, and on the 14th, his body 
was buried in the south cross-aisle of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. His pall-bearers were the Duke of 
Bedford, Earl of Lauderdale. Earl Mulgrave, the 
Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, aud Earl 
Spencer. May we not exclaim with Pope, on this 
funeral solemnity :— 

**But yet the rich have something in reserve, 
They help'd to bury whom they help’d to starve !” 

Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in 
the chancel of the church at Stratford, where there 
is a moaument to his memory. Chapman and 
Shirley are buried in St. Giles’s in the Fields; 
Marlowe in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Dept- 
ford; Fletcher and Massinger in the churehyard 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Dr. Donne in Old 
St. Paul's; Edmund Waller in Beaconsfield 
churehyard; Milton in the churchyard of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate; Butler in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; Otway, no one knows 
where; Garth in the church at Harrow; Pope in 

@he church at ‘T'wickenham; Swift in St. Patrick's, 
Dublin; Savage in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol; Parnell at Chester, where he died on his 
way to Dublin; Dr. Young, at Welwyn, in Hert- 
fordshire, of which place he was the rector; 
Thomson in the churchyard at Richmond, in 
Surrey; Collins in St, Andrew’s church at Chi- 





chester; Gray in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogeis, 
where he conceived his ‘ Elegy ;’ Goldsmith in the 
churchyard of the Temple church; Falconer at 


sea, with “all ocean for his grave;’’ Churehill in | 


the churchyard of St. Martin’s, Dover; Cowper in 
the church at Dereham; Chatterton, in a churech- 
yard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn; Burns in St. Michael’s churchyard, 
Dunfries; Byron in the church at Hucknall, near 
Newstead ; Crabbe at Trowbridge; Coleridge in the 
church at Highgate; Sir Walter Scott in Dryburgh 
Abbey; Southey in Crossthwaite church, near 
Keswick; Shelley, ‘‘ benéath one of the antique 
weed-grown towers surrounding ancient Rome ;”’ 
Keats beside him, “under the pyramid, which is 
the tomb of Cestius;’’ and Thomas Campbell, in 
Poets’ Corner, in Westminster Abbey. 

Few of our poets would appear to have left any 
particular directions about their graves. Dr. Doane 
designed his own strange monument for old St. 
Paul's ; “ Mat, alive and in health, of his tombstone 
took care ;’’ and Swift expressed a wish on paper 
that he should be buried in some dry part of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral: ‘I desire (he says in his will) 
that my body may be buried in the great aisle of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on the south side, under the 
pillar next to the monument of Primate Narcissus 
Marsh; three days after my decease, as privately 
as possible, and at 12 o’¢lock at night.” Pope has 
an epitaph “ for One (meaning himself) who would 
not be buried in Westminster Abbey.”’....‘* Astomy 
body (he says), my will is that it be buried near the 
monument of my dear parents at Twickenham, and 
that it be carried to the grave by six of the poorest 
men of the parish, to each of whom I order a suit of 
grey coarse cloth as mourning.’’....“ I do desire 
(says Gray) that my body may be deposited in the 
vault, made by my late dear mother in the church- 
yard of Stoke Pogeis, near Slough, in Buckingham- 
shire, by her remains, in a coffin of seasoned oak, 
neither lined nor covered.’’ Men, like ladies, have 
their particularities for the grave—and where they 
are reasonable in request, it is only common charity 
to see them carried into execution. 

It is a singular circumstance, unobserved on this 
occasion, that another of our poets should have died, 
like Campbell, at Boulogne. This was Charles 
Churchill, who died in that city, on the 4th of 
November, 1764. The coincidence is still more 
curious, because there was some talk at the time 
of making a formal application for placing a monu- 
ment to his memory, “ amongst our ancient poets.”’ 
“Some of his admirers (says Southey) were incon- 
siderate enough to talk of erecting a monument to 
him in Westminster Abbey ; but if permission had 
been asked it must necessarily have been refused ; 
it would have been not less indecent to grant than 
to solicit such an honour, for a clergyman who had 
thrown off his gown, and renounced, as there ap- 
peared too much reason to apprehend, his hope in 
Christ.”’ 

The remains of Mr. Campbell were brought from 
Boulogne on Sunday last, and deposited two days 
afterin a vault under the Jerusalem Chamber, pre- 
paratory to his interment in Poets’ Corner on the 
following Wednesday. The friends and admirers 


of the poet were made aware by letter of the day of | 


burial, with an intimation at the same time, that the 
executors and friends would assemble in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, and follow from that celebrated 
room their Jameuted poet to his grave. In com- 
pliance with this intimation, so completely accordant 
with their own feelings, upwards of one hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. Amongst those present, we observed: 
the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Morpeth, Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, Lord 
Leigh, and Sir Robert Peel (pall bearers), Lord 
Strangford, Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir John Hob- 
house, the Belgian Ambassador, Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Sheil, Sir Percy Shelley, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Sir John Hanmer, Dr. Croly, Mr. 
Lockhart, the Rev. W. Harness, Mr. Emerson 
Tennent, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Browning, &ec:, with the 
two exeentors Dr. Beattie and Mr. William Moxon. 

By some unfortunate mismanagement, the pro- 
cession had moved on, and part of the service had 
commenced before the poet's friends in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, were made aware that their attend- 
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ance was required. On entering the Abbey after 
the summons came, it was seen at a glance that a 
push must be made by all who desired to be present 
at the ceremony, for crowds unasked had already 
assembled, with greater opportunitiesof getting within 
the limits of seeing. A quick succession of feet 
was heard—then a run, and a cry of “ stand back,” 
while a spiked barrier was closed by the vergers, 
All was crush, disorder, and remonstrance: Far. 
quhar's description of Dryden's funeral came across 
our minds, and then the scene described by Mrs, 
Thomas, and demolished by Malone. Nor “did We 
forget a memorable sianza in Coleridge :— 
To see a man tread over graves 
f hold it no good mark ; 
"Tis wicked in the sun and moon, 
And bad luck in the dark. 

Remonstranees were at length ef some avail, a 
flash of information coming across the aitendants’ 
minds, that the “ old companions” of the poet were 
wholly excluded. Spiked barriers and iron gates 
began to open, and the friends of the poet, by the 
time the service was half over, were permitted to 
come forward, The scene as you approached was 
strikingly impressive; the whole transept was iilled 
with anxious faces. The pall was placed upon the 
coffin in the middle of the transept, and the grave 
Was seen dug above the grave of Dr. Johnson, for in 
so crowded a spot a spare corner for even a poet like 
Campbell, is of much importance. The well-known 
voice of Mr. Milman was heard reading the burial 
service over the grave of his friend and fellow-poet; 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Brougham were seen 
standing at the foot of Addison’s statue, and the 
present Duke of Argyll at the base of Roubiliac’s 
fine monument to the great Duke of Argyll. All 
assembled scemed sensible that a poct’s ashes were 
being committed to poetic ground, and all on their 
departure took pleasure in acknowledying that our 
great statesmen had done justice to themselves, in 
paying homage to the majesty of genius. 

At that part of the service, where we “ commit 
his body tothe ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes 
and dust to dust,’ one of the Polish exiles cast upon 
the coffin of their friend some earth which he had 
brought with him from the grave of the great Kos- 
ciusko. 

All that now remains to be done, is to erect an 
appropriate monument to the poet’s memory, in 
Poets’ Corner. This should be done at once, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Lerrers have been received by Captain Grover 
from Dr. Wolff, written in the desert, only three or 
four days’ journey from Bokhara. ‘The Doctor has 
received great kindness from the Kaleefa Abd Arrah- 
man, who is described as the spiritual guide of the 
King of Bokhara, and is dignified by the title of 
Majesty. “ Ile has given me,” writes tne Doctor, 
* letters to the King of Bokhara, and tells me posi- 
tively that Stoddart is alive, Conolly not quite cer- 
tain. No public execution had taken place of either of 
them! Iam his guest: he has just now entered my 
room (this was at Mero), and showed me a letter he 
had written to the King of Bokkara, stating that itis 
of the highest importance that Stoddart and Conolly 
should be given up to me, and reparation made to 
England for the insult, and not to keep me longer than 
three days. This letter is to be dispatched by an 
express Turcomaun, and will reach Bokhara before 
me. His Majesty also sends with me one of his own 
relations, to introduce me properly to the King of 
Bokhara.” But in an address to Missionary Societies, 
received by the same packet, the Doctor writes less 
hopefully. He therein observes:—* Since I left 
Teheran, the prospects of my finding, well and alive 
and free, my friends Stoddart and Conolly become, 
with the progress of my journey towards Bokhara, 
dimmer and dimmer, and daily more cloudy. I find 
everywhere, it is true, people who tell me that both 
are alive, and it is also a fact that no public execution 
has been witnessed at Bokhara; and it is also true 
that the Kaleefa, the holy dervish of the Mowr, 
whose hospitable tent I left yesterday, escorted by 
one of his relations, and other Turcomauns, towards 
Bokhara, tells me that Stoddart certainly was alive; 
but it is also certain that if they are alive, they must 
sigh in the miserable prison called Harum Seray. * * 
In case that you should not learn, after my arrival at 
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y after Bokhara, that both Conolly and Stoddart are dead, |{ sold a few weeks since,” says our informant, “among buttons are not a necessity, either here or on the coat 
that a and even my own head has fallen by the hand of the | some rubbishing paintings, by Mr. Foster, which had | itself) something must be conceded to the require- 
resent rulerof Bokhara, I beseech you, then, to exert all your | been imported from France, and had belonged to a ments of art; but it is another thing to confuse, by 
lready powers for some higher purpose, for some more noble Mr. Villiers, a deceased English resident at Tours. inconsistencies, the one single idea which should pre- 
within purpose thanavenging the death of those excellent and The miniature was bought at Mr. Foster's sale for | side over every work of sculpture, The absence 
of feet lant officers and other Europeans—I mean, exert | 2. 10s, in an apparently dirty and dilapidated state, of stirrups is another defect, which some examples 
back,” your powers, then, for the purpose of ransoming two which veiled, but did not absolutely hide its delicate | in the W estminster Collection of Sculpture prove 
-rgers, hundred thousand Persian slaves, and several Italians, | execution. It was called a portrait of * Milton,” but | to be unnecessary in an artistic point of view,—and 
- Far. as Giovanni, the watchmaker, &c. And I also be- considered of doubtful authenticity. Upon examin- | which further takes from the truth of portraiture and 
across seech you to learn, should you hear of my own exccu- | ing it, when taken from its old frame, the monogram | costume in the present instance. To our eye, the 
> Mrs, tion, that there was a Jew who has been enabled, by of 8. C. (Samuel Cooper), one of the earliest and best | pedestal is too ¢all for its own proportions, and with 
did we God’s grace, to expose his life for the purpose of sav- of our miniature painters, was found in slight lines reference to the work to which it is subordinate. It 

ing the lives of Gentiles. And you, noble relations of | at the right hand of the portrait. Some old French | claims too much importance in the group; and the 

my beloved Georgiana, should you hear that my head | paper and gold beaters’ skin were carefully peeled | Duke seems perched up too high, and into a very 

has fallen at Bokhara, be kind to my wife,and tomy | from the back of it, and the following inscription | dangerous situation. The pedestal is, in other re- 

dear son.” was discovered—* Milton—painted by Samuel | spects, so small, that the four legs of the charger 

' The papers make mention of a piece of good for- | Cooper.” The miniature bears a general likeness to | almost exactly measure its area; and the hind off- 
vail, a tune lately befallen Mr. Leigh Hunt, with which, | the portraits of the great poet, taken after his blind- | leg being thrown a little back, seems stepping over 
dants’ weare sure, our readers will heartily sympathize; not | ness—but has a finer, more youthful, and more | its edge, and bringing that sense of danger to the 
t Were merely for the case of mind which it ensures to an | elevated expression. The ordinary portraits of Milton | Duke, which is the principal trait that connects his 
gates old literary friend, in the autumn of his life, but for | represent him more like the preacher of a conyenticle, | appearance here with the day of Waterloo. The 
by the the lustre which is thereby reflected on other and | than an inspired poct: not so this miniature, which I | height of the pedestal (which is of red granite, rest- 
ted to honoured names. The facts we believe to be these :— | judge to have been taken about the period of his hold- | ing on a course of grey) is fourteen feet, and of the 
od was Only two or three days before his untimely death, | ing office as Latin Secretary, and therefore before his | horse and rider fourteen more. ‘The other proportions 
s iilled Percy Bysshe Shelley mentioned to his wife his in- | loss of sight. The poet wears a black suit with a | we know not, but they scem to us too narrow, if the 
on the tention of making some provision for Mr. Hunt, | lace collar: no hands are shown. ‘This is the second | pedestal be not too high. Nevertheless, the work is, 

' grave should he ever succeed to the family property. On | miniature known to exist, the other being at Rokeby. | in many respects, a tine one. The likeness of the 
for in the death of Sir Timothy, almost the first act of the | Like the miniatures of the time, it is painted chiefly | Duke is said to be admirable,—though, at that height, 
vet like grandson, the present Sir F. Percy Shelley, was to | in body colours, with that great freedom and flowing | it did not so strike us. The rider sits his horse as 
known fulfil the intentions of his father, and settle an annuity | touch for which Cooper’s miniatures are distinguished. | easily and naturally as the want of stirrups will allow; 
burial of 1301. a-year on Mr. and Mrs, Hunt, and the sur- | The hair at the temple is slightly damaged, but in | but the upright posture is gained by a greater pro- 
poet ; vivor. other respects it is in very fair condition. It may | jection of the chest than is true of the subject—giving 
€ seen On the strength, we presume and hope, of former | now be seen at Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi’s, where it | a character of portliness to a figure remarkable for 
nd the success, Mr. Keinble has commenced a new course of | remains for a short time before it goes to the | being spare. The horse is treated with much freedom 
diliac’s Shakspearian Readings. In the present state of the | engravers. and cleverness; its attitude of rest combined with 
» All stage, these Readings are nearly all that remain to The citizens of London, it appears, are not alto- | great indication of life—positive energy and spirit 
S were give an idea of the old acted drama; and they are, | gether satisfied with their bronze statue of the “ iron being skilfully conveyed in the quiet language of 
n their on that account, of especial value to young people. | Duke ;” and a variety of objections have been hinted | Chantrey’s peculiar chisel. The cost of this statue 
lat our While every girl is expected to sit down to the piano | and spoken—to which we will add some of our own. | Was 10,500/.—9000/. being the contract made in 
ves, in and sing for the entertainment of friends, not one in | It is, perhaps, needless to insist in the first place, on 1839, with Chantrey—and 1,500/.,, that of the metal, 

; fifty, no, nor one in five hundred, is capable of read- | the inappropriateness of the statue to its site—a | since given to the cominittee by the Chancellor of 
oimmut ing a song with anything like dramatic effect ; how, | fault, if it be one, fur which the citizens themselves | the Exchequer. 

0 ashes then, is it possible they can singit ? for singing is but | have to answer. So far as the artist and his work A picture of considerable dimensions, pretensions, 
hy > another and more emphatic form of reading. The | are, concerned, its site is a splendid one; but the | and price, has lately been on the threshold of the 
ne had difficulties, we admit, are greater than might be at first | statue of a warrior seems to us an inappropriate ac- | National Collection, but penetrated no farther. It 
t Kos- supposed ; the difficulty, indeed, of reading one of} eessory to an edifice, in which “ merchants most do , is ascribed to Gaudenzio Ferrari, an artist whose 

Shakspeare’s plays greater, perhaps, than stage per- | congregate.” ‘The purposes for which they assemble, | fame, and indeed name, has made little way in 
ect an sonation ; for the actor has but to preserve the self- | flourish best in times which can dispense with such | England—an artist, however, better known even here 
ry, m consistency of a particular character, whereas the | services as those that have made the Duke illustrious | by repute than by his genuine productions, which 

; reader must mark distinctly the character of each | —for he is, here, in his military character, and would | besides the Alps, have had to surmount the much 

and all the dramatis persona, and contrast them even | scarcely have found his way on to a pedestal, in any | more altitudinous barriers of Bad Taste that surround 
in the most subordinate parts. But the admitted | other. Of course, the answer is obvious, and should, | this so far doubly-insulated island. Gaudenzio was a 

Grover difficulty only makes the preliminary study all the] perhaps, be held sufficient. The citizens, choosing | Milanese, or rather Novarrese, disciple of Foppa’‘s 
bree or more necessary. to erect a statue to an illustrious soldier and fellow- | ancient, of Leonardo's later, and of Raffael’s succeed- 
weg tos The Ruins of Baalbec form the subject of Mr. | citizen, gave him, and the memorial, their best site. | ing school; his native genius enabled him to rise 
Arrah- Burford’s new Panorama; perhaps less of popular} But, grouping as the work docs with the building | above the mere mimic into a master, and to rank 
of the interest is attached to these wonders of ancicnt art, | behind it, and standing on the very spot to which all | among the very first-rate Lombard celebrities. Lo- 
title of than to most of the scenes recently exhibited by the | the commercial associations of the great city tend, | mazzo, we admit, his compatriot and artistical grand- 

Doctor, indefatigable painter; and the ruins may, in them- | as to a ceutre, we still feel that there would have | son, over-exalts him, when he puts him on a level 
e posi- selves, be thought on too grand a scale for the smaller | been more of completeness and unity in the idea, if | with Leonardo, Raffael, Michael, &c., as one of the 

he cer circle within which it is exhibited. But these objec- | the hero who is to keep eternal guard in its precinct, | seven supreme “ Governors,’ in his visionary “ Tem- 
hee of tions disposed of, the Panorama is one of great inter- | had been some especial champion of its charters and | ple of Art ;” but again Vasari does him scant justice 

red my est, and of unusual beauty,as a work of Art. Archi- | constitutions, or a statesman who had done some | by his postscript praises, at the end of other painters’ 
tter he tectural subjects trust themselves particularly well to | great thing towards opening up the markets of the | lives, not worthier to be written at large than Gau- 
ink thie this species of illustration, and perhaps MM. Bouton | world, Mars is not properly the god of merchants. To | denzio’s, had the biographer troubled himself about 

Yonolly and Daguerre themselves, in their careful days, never | what extent the faults, which have been found in the | fishing out truth, beyond the immediate neighbour- 

ade to painted stone-work so as to give a greater effect of | work itself, may be attributed to the varicty of hands | hood of his beloved Val-d*’Arno. ‘l'ravellers who have 

er than reality and perspective, than Messrs. Burford and | to which it had unhappily to be committed, it may remarked how many an obscure little Cispadane 

by an Selous have done in parts of this picture. be difficult to say. It is understood, as our readers | chapel has taken a splendid air from the colours of 
before The last meeting of the Horticultural Society is | know, that Chantrey left the complete design, and | this grand old limner, how many a high altar has 
his own to take place on Saturday next, and the Duke of! had executed the full-sized head of the Duke; and | acquired new solemnity from his colossal Scripture- 

King of Devonshire has announced his intention of again | the whele work has, unquestionably, the manner of | pieces, will perhaps acknowledge that a fine work of 

rcieties, throwing open his beautiful grounds at Chiswick. ! Chantrey visibly impressed on it. But how far he | Gaudenzio would not discredit the National Gallery, 

tes less We hear, too, of unusual preparation for a sort of | might have altered its details, in the progress of the | nay, could not be excluded thence without discredit- 
I left “monster concert.” In addition to the three bands, } work, by the correction of his judgment, can never | ing the establishment. Whether indeed sucha work 

d alive which usually enliven the scene, the Royal Marine | be known—while, of course, no such liberty was per- | has floated thitherward, is a distinct question ; we 

ecome, Band has, it is reported, heen engaged, and the whole| mitted to his successor. The principal objection is | should almost as soon look for a piece of Noah's Ark 

ukhara, are, twice during the afternoon, to play in concert. | to the costume—which is a nondescript affair, com- | upon Primrose Hill: but the picture above-said 

I find If the weather be propitious, it is difficult to caleu- | posed from several differing ideas. It has been said | possesses claims worth some consideration and dis- 
at both late on the numbers that may be present, consider- | that his Grace was intended to be here represented | cussion. Though called a ‘ Nativity,’ it rather repre- 
ecution ing that at the last meeting there were no less than | as he rode at Waterloo ;—but it may be presumed, | sents an ‘ Adoration,’ the Virgin, St. Joseph, three 
so true 13,517!- These rational and delightful out-of-door | that he did not fight that battle bareheaded nor in | Angels, and a Churchman, kneeling around the 
Mowr, meetings seem, indeed, increasing in public favour; | his slippers. The Duke wears here his usual mili- | Infant whom a skirt of its mother’s mantle enfolds : 
ted by at the last of the Botanic Society, held on Tuesday | tary cloak, his sword is by his side, and his field- | two other cherubim are flying down with the sacred 
owards in the Regent’s Park, nearly 4,000 persons assembled, | marshal’s baton in his hand :—but the rest of the | scroll; behind, an extensive landscape. Beautiful 

3 alive; although the weather was anything but tempting. costume is in no respect military. For the objection | expression, but less deep than we should have reckoned 

.y must A miniature of Milton has recently come to light,} which complains of the absence of buttons on the | on in a Gaudenzio, distinguishes the performance ; 

"Seg and become the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, | body-coat, we entertain no respect—it 1s pure hyper- more softness and ease of outline too, more impasto 

rival at who purchased it for one hundred guineas,—‘* It was | criticism. In unessential matters like that (for the | and broader manipulation ; not at all so antiquated 
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a style throughout as we recollect in his works. The 
colour may be pronounced rich and sweet; here 

in we miss the sombre and adust tone charac- 
teristic of the best Milanese masters. Raffael himself 
might have painted that very Raffaelesque Cardinal, 
with his left hand: from the mitre at its knee, we 
conjecture it an archbishop, perhaps <rcimboldi, 
because even amidst their profoundest humility, car- 
dinals seldom hide their superb insignia—red hats. 
The Virgin’s forms are somewhat mean; much of 
the workmanship, e. g. in the landscape, and back- 
ground, and the hair, is timid ; yet Gaudenzio was 
remarkable for majestic design, and an iron decision 
of pencil. These latter qualities give an original air 
toa similar picture possessed by the Brussels Museum, 
but of course held to be a copy by those who have 
possessed this replica. Some minor differences exist 
between the two; the present one calls itself the 
Taverna specimen, and the palace so-named at Milan 
did contain a presumptive Gaudenzio some years 
since entitled a ‘ Holy Stable,’ whatever authentica- 
tion that may amount to. Thus far we can enter- 
tain no doubt,—the picture has pre-eminent merits, 
specimen or not—specimen of our artist’s best manner 
or worst. Its condition appears very tolerable; the 
importer (Mr. Farrer,) refused two thousand pounds 
from Government, and accepted two thousand five 
hundred guineas from Mr. Holford. We congratu- 
late all parties, the picture-dealer on receiving a good 
price, the proprietor on obtaining a good work, and 
the Government on losing a problematical Gaudenzio 
which, even were it genuine, bears none of his indi- 
vidualism about it. These old fashioned painters are 
chiefly estimable for their native, primitive, distinc- 
tive excellencies, their peculiarities illustrative of 
art in their age and nation; when they endeavour 
to improve by imitating a polished style, they sacri- 
fice most often the naiveté that charmed us, and the 
stern character that awed us into reverence of their 
uncouthness itself. We have recommended antique 
pictures tothe National Gallery, but against modern- 
antiques, let them be ever such magnificent mongrels, 
we would enter a caveat, if not a protest. When 
indeed an artist was born a second time,—almost as 
difficult a process to the mind as the body—when he 
became a new man, his intellectual metamorphosis 
may have been profitable: Innocenzo da Imola for 
example, of whose genius Mr. Solly possesses a rare 
specimen, the Ercolani altar-piece. By the by, this 
same gentleman has a Luini, of entrancing loveliness, 
like all his works, which we would fain see in the 
public collection ; it is far too important, both pic- 
torially and chronologically, to remain shut up in any 
private seclusion. 


A curious announcement is abroad in the musical 
world, namely, the engagement of Herr Staudigl at 
the Académie Royale of Paris. We wish—a wish we 
have of late been frequently obliged to express—that 
this excellent dramatic artist may not be too reck- 
lessly flying at every sort of game. The audiences 
of the Rue Lepelletier are by no means easy to 
conquer, or easy to retain: and we shall be curious 
to see how far the basso can adapt himself to their 
style, or convert them to his. The want of that 
company now—and without which no patching will 
avail—is a prima donna, 


The Academy of Fine Arts, in Paris, has elected 
M. Adolphe Adam, to fill the chair vacated in that 
body, by the death of M. Berton; and the journals of 
that metropolis assert, we know not with what cor- 
rectness, that Mdlle. Taglioni’s retirement, of which 
we have spoken, will not be immediate. According 
to them, it is her intention to make a round of fare- 
well visits to the chief cities of her popularity—a 
pilgrimage of leave-taking which is expected tooccupy 
her about two years. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue Is. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION at their GALLERY, 5, PALL 
MALL East OPEN, each day from Nine till Dusk. Will CLOSE 
Saturday next, July 13th. Admittance Is. ; Catalogue 6d. 

J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. (vice the late R. HILLS.) 





THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MAtt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk, Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GerotoaicaL Socrety.—May 29.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair.—The Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick read the conclusion of his ‘Memoirs on 
the Geology of North Wales.’ 

June 12.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: —‘On 
Fluorine in Bones, its Source and its Application to 
the ascertainment of Geological Time,’ by Mr. J. 
Middleton.—The author having analyzed and deter- 
mined the amount of fluoride of calcium in recent 
bone, in that of an ancient Greek, of a mummy, and 
in the bones of fossil vertebrata, from the Siwalic 
hills; found the proportions increase according to the 
age. He instituted a series of experiments on aque- 
ous deposits of different kinds and ages, and found 
fluorine also present in them, with a single excep- 
tion. He refers its presence in bones to deposition 
from fluids, and hence accounts for its great abun- 
dance in fossil bones, which had long been exposed 
to aqueous infiltration. 

‘On the Cliffs of Northern Drift on the Coast of 
Norfolk between Weybourne and Happisburgh,’ by 
Mr. J. Trimmer.—The author describes such changes 
as have occurred along the line of cliffs between 
Weybourne and Happisburgh since Mr. Lyell’s visit 
in 1840. He gives an account of the present state 
of the pinnacle of chalk at Old Hythe point, and 
holds with Mr. Lyell, that it is separated from the 
fundamental chalk by the ferruginous breccia of the 
crag. The southern mass of chalk near Trimming- 
ham has been greatly reduced. The author's obser- 
vations lead him to conclude that the till and fresh- 
water deposit between Mundesley and Trimmingham 
are so interlaced as to indicate that they were in part 
contemporaneous. He regards the northern drift 
containing shells as having been transported on ice, 
but as differing materially from ordinary ras 
beaches. Mr. Trimmer concludes from the pheno- 
mena exhibited at Happisburgh, that the land on 
which the elephant and hippopotamus lived was 
submerged beneath an icy sea, and that there was 
an antecedent conversion of a sea bottom, the Nor- 
wich crag, into a terrestrial surface. 

A letter was read from Mr. Jeffreys, of Swansea, 
tothe Rev. Dr. Buckland, describing several raised 
sea-bottoms, forming platforms on the shores of Loch 
Carron and the neighbouring coast of Scotland, some 
of them fifty feet and more above high-water mark, 
containing shells similar to those found living in the 
neighbouring sea. 

June 26.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair.— Notice of the Tertiary Deposits in the 
South of Spain,’ by Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill. The 
author has found a tertiary deposit bordering the 
Bay of Gibraltar. This agrees in its fossils with 
the beds observed by Col. Silvertop in Murcia and 
Granada. Mr. Smith has found similar beds at 
Cadiz, and between Xeres and Seville. All these 
deposits agree with those of Malta and Lisbon, and 
belong to a great expanse of miocene tertiary, which 
extends from Greece to the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the shores of Portugal, and from Malta to Vienna. 

* On the Stonesfield Slate of the Cotteswold Hills,’ 
by Mr. Buckman and the Rev. P. B. Brodie.-—The 
Stonesfield slate in the Cotteswold range occupies an 
area of more than fifty miles. It is identical in litho- 
logical and paleontological characters with that at 
Stonesfield. Ht is so intermixed with as scarcely to 
be separable from the ragstone, and hence the 
authors conclude that it is a part of the great oolitic 
formation, and was deposited by the same sea in which 
the great oolite itself was formed, and owed its origin 
to certain mixed conditions arising from the influx of 
rivers into an ocean interspersed with numerous scat- 
tered islands, abounding with a luxuriant vegetation, 
and inhabited by numerous terrestrial animals; which 
view, they hold, is borne out by the quantity of plants 
which occur throughout the Stonesfield slate beds,and 
also from the relics of land animals, such as the Di- 
delphis and Pterodactylus. The clays which lie upon 
the slate may possibly represent the Bradford clay, 
or, if not, are the equivalents of certain clay beds, 


containing Apiocrinites, which, in Wiltshire, separate 
the firestone from a lower stratum of freestone of a 
coarser texture. 

* Description of a Fossil Ray from Mount Le. 
banon,’ by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P__ 
The author describes a new and most remarkable 
fossil fish brought from Syria by Capt. Graves, R.N, 
It is a true ray, much resembling those of the present 
period, but entirely surrounded by a broad flexible 
cartilagino-membranous fin. The skin appears to 
have been smooth, and there are no traces of dermal 
spines, tubercles, or defensive weapons. From its 
apparent helplessness, Sir Philip Egerton conjectures 
that it was probably armed, like the torpedo, (to which 
it is in some respects allied,) with an electrical appa- 
ratus. Henames it Cyclobatis oligodactylus. 

‘ Description of some New Species of Fossil Fish, 
from the Oxford Clay of Christian Malford,’ by Sir 
Philip Grey Egerton.—Three new species are de- 
scribed in this communication, the Lepidotus macro- 
chirus, the Leptolepis macrophthalmus, and the Aspi- 
dorhynchus enodus. They were procured by the Mar- 
quis of Northampton and Mr. Pratt. 

On certain Calcareo-corneous Bodies found jn 
the Outer Chambers of Ammonites,’ by Mr. H. E. 
Strickland.—These bodies are semicircular, very 
thin, slightly concave plates, usually corneous, some- 
times more or less calcareous. Mr. Strickland regards 
them as having formed laminar appendages to other 
animals of the Ammonites, adapted to discharge some 
unascertained function. They resemble the two 
expanded valves of Aptychus, soldered together ; and 
the author considers it as allied to that fossil, to 
which he attributes a similar origin. 





AstronomicaL Society.—June 14.—Lord Wrot- 
tesley, Vice-President, in the chair. W. Simms, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow. The following communica- 
tions were read :— 

‘Some remarks on the Telescopic Appearance of 
the Moon, accompanying a Model and a Drawing of 
a Portion of her Surface,’ by J. Nasmyth, Esq. The 
model and drawing submitted, represent a portion of 
the moon’s surface of 190 by 160 miles, situated in 
the upper part of her left limb, as seen in an inverting 
telescope. The author selected the portion above 
mentioned as a subject for a model by reason of its 
comprising in a small space most of the chief features 
which so remarkably distinguish her surface. The 
model was constructed with a view of illustrating the 
close relationship which appears to exist between the 
structure of the lunar surface and that of a consider- 
able portion of the earth, in regard to the similarity 
in the results of vast volcanic action. The author in 
reference to the nature of the peculiarities of the sur- 
face of the moon, first remarks on the vast size of the 
lunar craters as compared with those on the surface 
of the earth. Of these there exist some of the 
enormous magnitude of 150 miles in diameter, besides 
other circular formations, such as the “ Mare Sereni- 
tatis,” and “ Mare Crisium,” which are from 200 to 
300 miles in diameter, and which evidently owe their 
form to volcanic action of prodigious central energy. 
This enormous effect, compared with that of volcanic 
agency on the earth’s surface, will appear less surpris- 
ing when we consider that the mass of the moon is 
scarcely the 4th part of that of the earth, and that 
consequently, the weight of the materials acted on by 
the volcanic force is diminished very considerably 
compared with bodies on the earth’s surface: the 
probable want of atmospheric resistance will also 
assist in accounting for the immensely greater effects 
| produced. The beautiful and almost perfectly cir- 

cular form of the majority of the lunar craters may be 
| due to the absence of wind or other disturbing causes, 
| permitting the discharged materials to perform the 
course due to the impulse comparatively free from 
all impediment. Next to the circular form of the 
craters, the author considers that there is no feature 
more striking than the small cones or mounds which 
|we observe in the centre of most of the craters. 
| These he considers to be the result of the last expiring 
| efforts of the volcanic action, as we find it to be the 
;case in Vesuvius and other terrestrial volcanoes. 
| Other cases exist in which there is no such central 
| cone ; but these may have resulted from the more 
sudden termination of the volcanic action which had 
| permitted the fluid sooner to float across the bottom 
| of the crater, and to form that plain; smooth surface 
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which may be seen ina few cases, One has been, | | piece of Gobelin tapestry, with its foxy flesh tints, re- | those who founded greater hopes on his last cartoon 


however, observed by the author in the upper part of 
the right limb of the moon, in which the lava had 
apparently kept flowing up so gently to the last as to 
leave the crater brimfull. The ruts or channels 
which may be distinctly observed in the sides or 
banks of the outside circular mounds, and which fre- 
quently extend to a considerable distance, prove that 
the matter discharged has not been entirely of a sclid 
nature. Blocks of solid materials also appear to 
have been discharged with vast force and in a vast 
quantity. They may, in many cases, be observed 
Jying about the bases of the larger craters, where the 
surface is rendered quite rough by the quantity of 
such detached fragments. The last peculiarity, 
adverted to by the author, consists in the bright lines 
which generally converge to a centre, and in which 
we frequently find a crater of very considerable magni- 
tude. The material of these bright lines is evidently 
of a much more reflective nature than the contiguous 
or general surface of the moon, and in most cases 
the interior of the crater to which they converge is 
equally resplendent. The author considers them to 
be derived from the same original cause which pro- 
duced the central volcano, from which they appear to 
diverge. 

* Observations on the Solar Eclipse of 1843, Decem- 
ber 21, made at the Observatory of Trevandrum,’ by 
J. Caldecott, Esq. 

*Sextant Measures of the Sun at the Eclipse ofthe 
Sun on the 21st December, 1843,’ by Captain Sir E. 
Belcher, R.N. 

*On a Graphical Method of Predicting Occulta- 
tions,’ by J. I. Waterston, Esq. 

*Some Remarks on the Great Comet of 1843, as 
seen in the neighbourhood of Paramatta, N. S. W.,’ 
by the Rev. W. B. Clarke. 

‘ Observationsmadeat the observatory at Hamburg,’ 
by C. Rumker, Esq. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvzs. Zoological Society, half-past 8, P.m.—Scientific Business. 











FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION AT WESTMINSTER HALL, 

The Frescoes.—There is more than the usual amount 
of food for hope and fear in this Exhibition. It is 
but twelve months since that many persons—and 
these no unpatriotic maligners of English talent— 
waited anxiously the solution of the question whether 
or not our young artists could stand the test of a car- 
toon. This, on the whole, was answered satisfac- 
torily. Then came fears that their in experience 
would shrink from the manipulative difficulties of 
fresco painting. The reply is now before the public. 
We confess to have been somewhat amused by the 
tone of triumph current in Westminster Hall on 
the opening day. Had we attended to its flattering 
complacencies, we must have believed that fresco 
painting was one of those things which are under- 
stood by its instinct—come by nature—that its co- 
lours are more manageable, its effects far more 
certain, than in oil painting. From no single echo 
could we gather an admission or a whisper about 
difficulties, Truly, we English are a bold and cou- 
rageous people! Nowhere but in our confident island 
could trial be mistaken for triumph. When the 
decorators of the Villa Massini at Rome had proved 
their power;—then the King of Bavaria—liberal as 
far-sighted —made over the arcades of the Hof-garten, 
as a practising ground, to all who wished to try their 
skill_and, years afterwards, the decorations of the 
Residenz were begun! Three autumns since, when 
we were at Munich, there was already a whisper 
significant of progress; of the possibility of changing 
the illustrations of some of the earliest-executed 
chambers—or, in plain speech, painting them over 
again ! 

It may be well for all, save such as believe that 
our young painters can be great artists, independent 
of experiment and practice, to keep this train of facts 
in mind: at all events, it will furnish some insight 
into the view we take of these English frescoes, which 
Wwe can only consider as beginnings, betokening enter- 
prise and intelligence; and, as such, full of promise. 
But that the true use and application of colour is yet 
4 mystery, is proved to be the rule by the one or two 
exceptions which excite surprise. Many of the works 
exhibited resemble the real thing about as closely as a 





| striking and vigorous work. 





sembles the ripe and dewy or glowing carnations of 
Titian. Some of the aspirants, in trying for depth, 
have achieved a terra-cotta brown; others, when given 
up to delicacy, have managed a sort of powdery 
violet and yellow pink, no nearer life than the hue 
of the waxen fruit-makers’ applesand peaches, Others, 
again, have contented themselves with specimens, little 
nearer pictorial representation than the monochro- 
matic frieze which pedantically garnishes one of the 
halls of the aforesaid Munich palace. These and a 
dozen other defects were anticipated by all who had 
reflected on the subject; wherefore, the good points, 
as matters hardly to be hoped for, should derive a 
double measure of welcome and admiration. We 
shall now proceed to details. 

No. 5, Landscape and Figures, Recollections of 
Naples, by Mr. Aglio. This is the artist who painted 
the Hall of Commerce at Manchester, some twelve 
years since; and whose works there, almost before 
the plaster was dry, began to change. The composi- 
tion and the colouring are about on a par with French 
decorative paper; but the flesh is, nevertheless, more 
human than some near which it is exhibited. Mr. 
Aglio’s experience, indeed, has provided him with a 
more delicate palette than many of his contempo- 
raries, 

No. 12, Fair Rosamond in Woodstock Park, await- 
ing the Arrival of Henry II., by Mr. Edward Cor- 
bould. This artist, as we have often had occasion to 
mention, has of late made great advance in manli- 
ness of design. This is evident in his conception of 
the figure of the Rose of Woodstock. She is deli- 
cate and womanly—fair, but not too fair: how far a 
fitting decoration for our Houses of Legislature let 
the Bench of Bishops decide. But the colouring 
is faded—mildewy violets, ochrey pinks, grey and 
drab greens, give a funereal look to her bower, in sad 
harmony, it is true, with her story ;—but not, we 
apprehend, what the artist meant. 

No. 9, Prayer, by Mr. J. C. Horsley, the border 
designed by Mr. Owen Jones. This, and the artist's 
fresco on the other side of the hall, Peace, No. 63, 
will be among the favourite works in the Exhibition, 
though not wholly with our assent. As a designer 
Mr. Horsley shows every year an increased feeling 
for the domestic, the pure, and the devotional. Weak, 
and frequently incorrect as a dranghtsman, he can 
still give great sweetness of expression to his female 
countenances, and an easy breadth to his draperies, 
for which his early pictures in the cabinet style had 
not prepared us; but it is evident from the speci- 
mens here exhibited that he has not been sure of his 
materials, ‘ Prayer’ is a profile head in a white dra- 
pery: the tones of the flesh have sunk into the tan 
g:psy complexion ; and the intensity of this would be 
even more obvious were not the background a sky 
of the most intense blue, giving the work the appear- 
ance of a piece of inlaying. Yet, to moderate the 
heaviness, not to say violence of this background, a 
rich and gorgeous arabesque frame of gold, and azure, 
and scarlet has been executed by Mr. Owen Jones. 
Here, then, at least, the difficulty is anything but 
vanquished. In ‘ Peace’ the only positive colour is 
a pale red in the under-garment—the rest of the 
work, which is life-size, having little more variety 
than a piece of chiaroscuro. The more the counte- 
nance and the attitude charm us as appropriate, the 
more do we regret the strange tint into which the 
lilies and roses of the celestial visitant have subsided. 

No. 18, Boadicea, by Mr. Warren. Too melo- 
dramatic as a design to pass without wonder, There 
is, however, a nearer approximation to tone, in por- 
tions of it, than we find in some of its tapestry-hued 
neighbours. 

No. 29 The Combat, by Mr. Charles Hancock, isa 
It is, however, more a 
study of horses and armour than of men: the great 
stumbling-block being thus avoided: indeed, only the 
smallest portion of the stooping knight's face is seen. 
But there is nothing in the Exhibition so bright and 
vigorous as the white charger, both in relief and finish. 
The sky behind is well-nigh as deep in tint as in Mr. 
Horsley’s cartoon, but the superior force in the whole 
work prevents the contrast from becoming oppressive. 

We must specify Mr. H. J. Stanley’s Head of 
Alfred (36), and Mr. F. P. Stephanoff’s Golden Age 
(38), as among the better efforts here display- 
ed, Mr, Armitage’s contributions will disappoint 


than we ventured to do. It is true that the first, 
Ophelia (45), a cartoon—proves a certain mastery 
over female grace; and this was needed by way of 
counterpoise to the huge encaustic Fates (46) which 
alarm the gazer from the other side of the hall{: 
a composition, in a frigid mythological style, and 
not redeemed by any peculiar graces in the treat- 
ment. On the contrary, encaustic, as here exhi- 
bited, would seem to stand as the “leaden mean” 
betwixt the rich and seductive graces of oil and the 
simplicity and grandeur of fresco. The fault, how- 
ever, may not wholly lie with the painter, but in part 
with the medium. We remember being struck, in 
like unpleasant way, with the rooms painted by 
Hilkensperger in encaustic, at Munich. Nos. 48 
and 49 are attempts at fresco by Mr. Armitage: the 
former, as a study, has a certain stern and antique 
massiveness which is not displeasing; but the paint- 
ing of both is coarse and defective, and seems already 
perishable. 

The next design to be noticed is Mr. Redgrave’s 
Loyalty (51), a single figure, destined for an upright 
panel, of the stout-hearted Catherine Douglas who 
interposed her woman's arm between James of Scot- 
land and his murderess, By an explanatory sketch 
underneath the fresco we perceive that the subject is 
treated with a scenic ingenuity worthy of notice ; two 
effective side-pictures being made of the terrified royal 
group, on the one hand, and the approach, on the 
other, of the assassins. We remember no figure by 
Mr. Redgrave so forcible as this of the heroic maiden, 
chargeable though it be with his frequent fault, 
feebleness of drawing: the light is well managed—the 
expression suited to the momentous juncture. To 
such a subject, too, the low and embrowned tone to 
which the colours have already sunk is not wholly 
inappropriate. 

No. 53, The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, by Mr. 
Cope. This is certainly one of the gems of the Exhi- 
bition. Few, if any, of our artists have so fine a feel- 
ing for the simplicity of Scripture as Mr. Cope: a 
certain timidity may be objected to, which makes all 
his life-size figures below, rather than above, the heroic 
| Stature; but that this is unaccompanied by feebleness, 
| all who recollect ‘The First Trial by Jury’ will bear 
witness. If we find this composition less interesting 
than others by Mr. Cope, it may, in some measure, be 
the fault of the subject, which does not rise beyond 
the idyllic; and, from time immemorial, idyls have 
been but gentle insipidities. A difficulty in fresco- 
painting has been evaded by the oriental complexion, 
of which the painter could legitimately avail himself. 
Mr. Cope’s work is more of a picture than the gene- 
rality of its compeers: a few more trials will, pro- 
bably, bring him right. 

We must notice Mr. Hart's Parting of Sir Thomas 
More and his Daughter (60) as one of the essays 
adverted to in our preamble, where an attempt 
at delicacy of flesh-tint has misled the painter 
into a choice of gay colours, which are neither true 
nor well-imagined. What a contrast between the 
mother-of-pearl bluish pinks and greenish yellows 
of the martyr and his daughter do we find in the 
unflattering, burnt-brown colour of the couple of 
heads (66) contributed by Mr. Dyce, almost des- 
titute of superficial attraction, yet for power, cha- 
racter, and spirit, among the finest things in the Ex- 
hibition! The hardness which was so remarkable in 
this original and thoughtful artist's ‘King Joash,’ 
(ante, p. 459,) has been carried by him into his 
new style of painting. With all this, however, there 
is originality and decision in these two grave and 
solemn heads, which, as to expression, remind us of 
things we have seen from renowned Spanish painters, 
and, as to execution, promise us a hand capable of 
grappling with such august and vigorous subjects as 
ought to have a place on the walls of our chambers of 
legislation. To criticize by comparison, the last- 
named good gifts will have their full value with any 
one who measures the style of this work (its ulterior 
object not lost sight of) with that of the great King 
John (68), by Mr. Parris, which hangs hard by. This 
displays great readiness in decorative painting. But 
a Turkey rug hung on the wall would be as ex- 
pressive and dignified an illustration of the monarch 
signing Magna Charta, as this accumulation of 
ermine, velvet, and other such gorgeous “ properties."* 

Pausing for an instant before the Puck's Mission 
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(69) of Mr. Townsend, that we may admire a certain 
flowing boldness of outline in the figure of the 
sleeping lady, and regret that the painter, beyond 
most of his brother freseanti, seems so far from the 
power of doing justice to his own creations—we must 
close our remarks on this department of the Exhibi- 
tion by a word or two on the contribution furnished 
by Mr. Maclise—No. 74, The Knight. We have 
purposely, throughout this notice, forborne to call 
attention to those first principles, without attention to 
which there may he many acres of wall decorated, | 
but there can be no fresco-painting. Having again 
and again laid down as a canon of composition, that 
the work which is to form part of a great building, 
whether sculptural or pictorial, should take a form 
entirely different from that which is to ornament a 
gallery, or a chamber, we have refrained from com- 
menting on the disregard of this plain truth evident 
in the greater number of these designs ; the manipu- 
lating treatment being subject sufficient for the present 
notice. But, since Mr. Maclise seems to be the 
one amongst the exhibitors who has most certainly 
triumphed over the technicalities of this new branch of 
art, his work being essentially as clear and harmonious 
as his pictures, we may, without vexatious strictness, 
point out its fundamental errors as yet more remark- 
able than the readiness of hand which it manifests. 
The composition—merely the parting of a warrior 
and lady—is all in a flutter with plumes and scarfs 
and love-locks and veils. Though there be power 
in the male, beauty in the female figure, so importu- 
nate are the details, that the one becomes theatrical 
extravagance, the other modish affectation. All is 
strain, bustle, and glare. To pronounce from this 
exhibition, Mr. Maclise is the best handler of his 
colours, but he is the most riotous of our designers, 
and must take “poppy and mandragora” ere his 
imagination be sober enough to entitle him to take 
rank, as fellow worker, with the architect, the poet, 
and the historian. 

The Sculptures.—The first thing that strikes the 
spectator who has been accustomed to visit the si- 





milar exhibitions at the National Gallery, in refer- 
ence to these sculptures, is the fine and striking 
appearance which they make—ranging, as they do, 
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which it supposes. These, again, have their divi- 
sions —of Ancient British, Roman, Saxon, and 
Modern English—the varieties offered by the three 
several kingdoms composing Britain Proper, and 
by her boundless colonial diffusion. Great things 
for a national Sculpture may be hoped from this 
change, alone; which is likely to set artists think- 
ing, for themselves, instead of following the thoughts 
of others, and rendering them in a tongue not their 
own. We shall have sculptor-authors, now, in- 
stead of bad translators from the Greek. In this 


| respect, there is something still to be desired: but 


out of one hundred works save one, which this 
Sculpture-collection contains, there are eleven only 
which cannot be brought within the spirit of the 
limitation; and some of these we are not sorry to 
see here, or anywhere else,—because, as we have 
before had occasion to observe, there are certain of 
the most spiritual of the Greek fables which the 
literature of every nation has taken close to its 
heart, and which can never again be expelled from 
universal poetry. Such allegories have been natu- 
ralized amongst us, and admitted to all the rights 
of British Sculpture—entitled to purchase, and 
transmit, fame, throughout all generations, the 
general Jaw of common sense and taste against 
foreign subjects for British Sculpture notwithstand- 
ing. With a remark upon the further feature of 
the total absence of the genus Bust from this collec- 
tion, we must proceed to notice a few of the most 
striking works—all we can do this week. With 
those performances, however, which are already 
known to the public—and have been, before, noticed 
in this publication,—we shall have nothing to do on 
this occasion :—nceither will we meddle —at any rate, 
not at present,—with those artists who have chosen 
the classical for their themes ;—our business being 
with the collection, as specially adapted to the pur- 
poses which called it together. 

For historical portraits in the Sculpture depart- 
ment, the favourite subjects appear to be Geoffry 
Chaucer, Lord Bacon, and Milton ; no one has ven- 
tured upon Shakspeare, which may, we think, be 
wondered at. Lord Bacon is here, three times, and 
Chauecr as many,—the former treated by Mr. Hen- 
ning, jun. (85), Mr. Henry Sibson (104), and Mr. 


in a double line, down the centre of the magnificent | Thomas Sharp (121)—the latter by Mr. Thomas 


old hall, and contrasting their cold, white forms, 
with the varieties of colour on the surrounding walls. 
Not only do they present an imposing assemblage, as 
the eye glances down the vast interior, but each work 
can, here, beseparately examined without necessarily 
grouping it with its neighbours, in such a manner as 
to offer continual interruption to the sentiment ap- 
propriate to its inspection. Sculpture is, here, raised 


to her proper place among the Arts; and to eyes long | 


accustomed to see her in disgrace, looks almost as if 
she were astonished at her own honours. Treated 
by the Academicians as the Cinderella of the Sisters, 
she has put on her fairy garments, come out in her 
coach of state, and foots it, with the best of them, 
down the grand old hall—and coins, we think, the 
slipper, on the present occasion. 

The sccond remark which the visitor makes is on 
the mice—the “ small deer” (as Mad Tom cails 
those diminutive steeds) of the profession, who help 
to draw her coach, on the present occasion. Young 
artists, unknown to fame, have stolen into the cata- 
logue, under the encouragement of the prtsent op- 
portunity ; and the talent which they display is the 
most encouraging feature of the Exhibition. FEx- 
cepting some old familiar favourites of the public, 
which have found their way into this collection, for 
a more auspicious display of their merits, and some 
others less fortunate, which are here, as if for a re- 
vision of their sentence, under the advantages of 
improved light and location, the collection is prin- 
cipally remarkable as one of promise ; and a feeling 
of reinforeement to the cause of Sculpture testifies 
to the good done by this Exhibition and the objects 
for which it is established. 

The third noticeable fact is, the predominance of 
national subjects which a summons for a purpose 
purely national has naturally produced. That with- 
in the limits of that word national there is variety 
enough to suit all tastes and talents, he who would 
be assured need but run his eye over this catalogue. 
History, poetry, tradition, and the Scriptures all 
furnish the materials of Sculpture, in the definition 





Plumley (87), Mr. W. C. Marshall (100), and Mr. 
J. Hancock (111). They are all meritorious works, 
Mr. Henning’s, Mr. Plumley’s, and Mr. Marshall's 
especially so. Mr. Henning’s figure has ease of 
attitude and richness of detail, and the subject, in 
its singleness, makes up very picturesquely, by the 
aid of costume. Mr. Plumley’s Chaucer is well 
handled, and has much expression in the face, but 
the conception is bad. The figure is that of a mouk. 
Mr. Marshall’s is, in every respect, a fine work, and 
he may win laurels on this ground. Milton is here 
twice—Dictating his poem of Paradise Lost to his 
Daughters (108), by Mr. W. F. Woodington,—and 
Reciting tohis Daughters (133), by Mr. James Legrew. 
Of these two, the first has great properties. The 
separate figures are finely composed and modelled, 
the female faces beautiful. The sentiment of the 
episode is well conveyed; the share in it of the 
daughters is told with great sweetness and simplicity 
—there is, in fact, much from which to augur a 
successful sculptor. The defect is in the grouping. 
The effect of the whole is too formal and monu- 
mental. The attitude of the blind bard is melo- 
dramatic, but his daughters are arranged at each 
side, end on a lower plane, with the balanced preci- 
sion of heraldic supporters, or angels that match 
one another on a tomb. Mr. Legrew’s work, in- 
ferior in most respects, though still an able perform- 
ance, has the advantage over its rival in arrange- 
ment. The group is well and naturally composed ; 
and there is much beauty too in its separate parts. 
One of the most ambitious performances in this 
Exhibition, and the most imposing in point of size, 
is, Mr. Lough’s group of Edward I. creating a 
Knight Banneret (139). Both horse and rider have 
been mortally wounded; and the monarch has come 
up only just in time to administer the consolation 
ot knighthood to the dying man. Sustained in the 
arms of a trooper, he still holds the banner in his 
relaxing grasp, while the sword of the monarch is 
lifted over him. This group is full of Mr. Lough’s 
clever workmanship,—admirable modelling, and 
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excellent expression. So far as the dying knight is 
concerned! As separate studies, the horses are 
executed with great vigour. But the work, in its 
entirety, has, likewise the faults of Mr. Lough’s 
ambitious style. As we have, so often, had occasion 
to remark, this artist is ever in extremes. His 
works, placed together, make paradoxes of each 
other. Either he is content to work without an 
effort of the imagination at all, or he attempts too 
much. For the group before us, in the first place 
it does not explain itself. The story is not made out, 
save in the catalogue of the Exhibition, where it js 
explained by a long argument. So prosy an epigraph 
should never be needed to a work of Sculpture. As 
the wounded knight lies at the feet of the monarch’s 
horse, no one not let into Mr. Lough’s secret by his 
auxiliary art of writing, could suppose that the 
monarch’s uplifted arm was not the one that had 
struck him to the ground. Nine persons out of ten, 
we venture to say, shall so read the model. Then, 
again, the figures are huddled together in great 
confusion ; and everywhere there is a straining for 
effect, which issues in perplexity. One of these 
effects is sought, with that unfortunate result, by 
the meeting horses. The wounded steed has fallen 
on its haunches,—and the king’s, as he reins it in, 
rears up against the other, producing a combination 
at once artificial and complex. Mr. Lough’s Sta- 
tuary-Muse wants unity and simplicity—without 
which there has been no great sculpture; its expres- 
sion is always better than its conception. As a 
further example, there is another work, by this art- 
ist, in the Exhibition (129), entitled The Mourners, 
and explained by a copious use of the catalogue,— 
remarkable at once for its size, beauty, and eccen- 
tricity. There is one point of view in which this 
group may be seen, where it needs no epigraph to 
tell its story,—and very touchingly it is there told: 
—Seen from the opposite point of view, nothing is 
visible but the flanks of a huge white horse. The 
group, on its legible side, represents a wife, who has 
found the dead body of her husband on the battle- 
field, with his charger standing over him. The 
horse is colossal, presenting its entire broadside to 
the spectator. The dead soldier lies at its feet— 
directly in front,—of course, therefore, between them 
and the next group. The bereaved wife is kneeling 
—forward, of course, to be beside the body—and 
her cheek is laid against the head of the horse, 
which bends down towards its dead master. The 
expression of the mourner’s face is beautiful, but 
nothing of all this is seen till the spectator reaches 
the upper end of the long group. The whole of the 
story is in the last page, to which the length of charger 
is an unmeaning introduction. The visitor who goes 
up the hall, walks along a wall of horse-flesh,—in 
connexion with which he sees nothing, save at the 
far end, the back of a kneeling female figure ; and 
not till he has reached the extremity of the line, 
and turned an angle, does he come upon an epi- 
sode,—which he reads at a glance, and finds to be 
avery affecting one. These eccentricities, in the 
case of an able sculptor, like Mr. Lough, are a 
waste of artistic wealth, and present the unpleasant 
spectacle of unquestionable genius, thwarting itself. 

But here we must, for the present, break off; 
reserving our remarks on some of the other works 
in this Exhibition for another occasion. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ELLA’S THIRTEENTH MATINEE of INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC to take place on TUESDAY, July 9, at Three o’Clock, at 
the residence of Lord Saltoun, No. 1, Great Cumberland-street. Tic- 
kets, One Guinea each, to be had of Mr. Elia, 70, Mortimer-street. 
Diéhler, Sainton, and Piatti perform in a Quartet, Quintet, and 
Septet. 


Her Masesty’s Tureatre.—The benefit of M. 
Perrot,—unfortunately signalized by another of those 
accidents, the repetition of which becomes almost 
fatal to a career like his,—was, otherwise, a delightful 
evening. Let it be believed or not, there is no 
pleasure equal to that of honest admiration. One is 
made young and hopeful by such enchantments as 
are exercised by Sig. Moriani. His début took place 
in the ‘ Lucia’—heralded by printed apologies on the 
score of indisposition ; and a very slight hoarseness was, 
from time to time, perceptible. But what we heard 
was decisive. Distinctly remembering the voices of 
Donzelli, Duprez, Nourrit, Ivanoff, and the marvele 
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——— 
lous no voice of Rubini, (who never, indeed, became a 
great singer till his organ was destroyed), familiar with 
the engaging notes of Mario; and well aware that 
the world declares our present guest to have passed 
his prime—we are still disposed to assert that nothing 
has been heard to surpass Signor Moriani’s tone. Rich 
and sweet, without the slightest lusciousness—manly 
and sonorous in the lower, and thrilling in the upper 
part of the register, this glorious voice must, of itself, 
exercise a reviving power over ears more weary and 
spirits more jaded than ours. It isa chest-voice of two 
octaves in compass : managed in accordance with the 
canons of the new Italian school, to which we have fre- 
quently adverted of late; that is, the Signor is an ex- 
pressive, not an executive singer. It is true that the 
part of Edgardo neither demands nor admits of such 
flourishes as Rossini lavished on the music he wrote 
for first-class tenors in ‘ Otello,’ and ‘La Donna del 
Lago,’and ‘ Zelmira ;'—but we gather our opinion from 
the general disposition shown by our guest to slacken 
the tempo of every movement, and the fact, that 
he is least effective in passages of sudden energy: 
such as the solo in the contract scene; where 
readiness and command in delivery of the voice— 
gifts only to be insured by indefatigable and patient 
vocal study—are at least as much wanted as power. 
The point to which we have called attention, is of 
such consequence to singers, that we must dwell 
upon it yet a line longer—insisting that not only 
does the artist limit his means of effect, by the fash- 
jonable mode of cultivation (or escape from cultiva- 
tion), but, also,shortens his career. The vocalists 
whom the Porporas and Caffarellis formed, were 
good for a reign of twenty years at least; and we 
could point to artists trained on the old method of 
bending and moulding, not forcing the voice, who are 
even now fresher and more available, as stage and 
concert singers, than those of the younger dynasty. 
It does not follow that Sig. Moriani need have given 
his last aria less exquisitely than he did, if he had 
tered all roulades, and shakes, and embroideries, 
which were erst demanded of the singer as graces. 
Truce to lecturing, however—Signor Moriani, in 
‘Lucia, is one of the most fascinating artists we ever 
heard: as an actor, passionate and pathetic, without 
violence or grimace. In short, for a particular reper- 
tory, he is an acquisition who cannot be welcomed 
too heartily: and we are truly glad that success has 
kept such fair proportion with merit as in his recep- 
tion. The Signor repeated the part with increased 
splendour of voice and triumph on Tuesday. 

It is enough to say, that the new ballet, ‘ Zélie,’ 
pleased but little on its first production, and has 
since been retrenched, owing to M. Perrot’s accident: 
since Mme. Grisi’s benefit must be chronicled for 
the sake of Signor Mario’s appearance in ‘ Otello.’ 
How high this magnificent opera stands in our opi- 
nion, our readers have not to be told. The music 
comes indeed “ o’er the ear, like the sweet South,” 
and the hero’s part is the noblest in the Italian 
tenor singer’s repertory. It is not, however, in Sig. 
Mario's reach: he leaps at it with fiery impatience 
and misses it, instead of rising to it and holding it 
fast, like a master. His voice is essentially a senti- 
mental rather than a passionate or a forcible one; but 
high style and vivid conception might overcome this 
unfitness, in place of which our graceful tenor only 
brings to bear increased animation, identical in 
quality with that of his Nemorino, Pollione, and 
Gennaro. His entrata—the king of bravuras!— 
wanted dignity; the incomparable recitative in the 
garden scene, that truth and climax which Duprez 
would give it. In short, the performance was agree- 
able rather than impressive: there are deeper emo- 
tions attainable in the part. Sig. Fornasari was the 
new Jago—inferior, in every respect, to Tamburini. He 
Never seems contented save when shouting or whisper- 
ing by himself, and all his passages a due went tamely | 
and lamely. Sig. Corelli was better than some recent 
Rodrigos, but in style and study some ten years behind 
Ivanoff: moreover, he was not sure of his part. The | 
first allegro of the grand trio of the second act gives 
scope for animation, of which he availed himself 
bravely, but in the slow movement he was out of 
tune and vacillating. We must close our notice by 
mentioning, as among the things we shall not soon 
forget, Madame Grisi’s execution of Desdemona’s 
scena in the second act. This is, perhaps, the grandest 
wong for stage display in the entire range of Italian 





opera, and we doubt whether it was ever sung with 
greater force and brilliancy: the divisions on the 
words “ Jo moriro,” were worth many a lesson in sol- 
feggi to all who wish for an example of force com- 
bined with volubility. Throughout the evening the 
bénéficiaire was in her best voice, best looks, and best 
humour. The house was crowded. The opera season 
seems “going out like a lion.”—Sig. Puzzi gives ‘Anna 
Bolena’ for his benefit, next Thursday, in which Sig. 
Moriani will take the part of Percy, and a Signora 
Rosetti that of Jane Seymour. We ought shortly to 
hear of the promised ‘Joan of Arc’ for Mdlle. Fanny 
Elssler, 





Concenrts.—Exeter Hall was probably never more 
densely crowded, than yesterday week ; the occasion 
being the Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of 
* St. Paul, under the direction of Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. Our contemporaries are all but unani- 
mous in pronouncing the exhibition a satisfactory 
one. ‘To ourselves, it was not so, and we will state 
the reasons briefly. The orchestra was not in tune: 
and both band and chorus seemed, more than once, 
bewildered by the steadiness and animation of the 
conductor. Then the tenor (to whom belong some 
of the finest things in the oratorio) has no longer 
voice enough to fill a room, far less Exeter Hall. 
Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Dolby, and Herr 
Staudigl, were the other principal vocalists: all, of 
course, more satisfactory. ‘Tle audience, headed 
by H.R.H. the Prince Albert, who followed the per- 
formance on the score, appeared more contented 
than we could be, with such imperfect execution of 
the noblest sacred music of modern times.—The 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music gave their 
last concert for the season this day week. We 
have elsewhere expressed our determination not to 
report on these meetings as musical performances, 
but merely to touch on such points as illustrate the 
general management of the institution, and the pre- 
sent state of the art. Accordingly, we shall but 
observe, that the concert gave us occasion to lament 
the want of ambition of our young men, or our 
poverty, as may be,—seeing that to sing the tenor 
solos it was necessary to call in M. Brizzi, who has 
for some seven years been a full-fledged singer—and 
to recognize the ingenuity of Miss Kate Loder in 
composition. The introduction to her version of 
‘L’Elisir’ was performed: one movement of which 
was a polacca, fresh and sprightly enough to pass 
muster, were the name of an accredited maestro pre- 
fixed to it. We had a word or two in type concern- 
ing the imperfect articulation of the pupils, but fur- 
ther protest is for the present rendered superfluous, 
by the announcement that our long and earnestly 
expressed recommendation has been attended to, in 
the appointment of a Professor of Declamation. This 
isastep in the right direction, and rightly made, too, 
seeing that the gentleman nominated is Mr. Van- 
denhoff, whose delivery has always been admired as 
clear, sonorous, and intelligent. Let us hope that 
every opportunity will begiven to him for the thorough 
fulfilment of the duties of his office. —J/. Dékler’s se- 
cond concert justified the opinion, recently expressed, 
of his progress as a pianist. The matinée began with 
Beethoven’s trio in c minor, in which he was joined 
by MM. Sivori and Piatti. There was a certain disin- 
voltura in the performance (the furthest thing from 
German expression) which was noticeable and cha- 
racteristic. Besides this, M. Déhler performed fan- 
tasias on airs from ‘ Maometto,’ and from ‘*Saffo’°—a 
notturno and tarantelle, with the aid of Signor Sivori, 
which was encored, and other characteristic pieces. 
Two canzoni of his composition were sung by Signor 
Salvi, which possessed sufficient expressiveness and 
colour to give promise ofan opera hereafter: the exe- 





cution, it is needless to add, was highly finished. But 
when we are writing about songs, there is no passing 
over the ‘Zuleika’ of Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
(sung in the present instance by Miss Dolby), and one 
of the most impassioned breathings of melody ever 
uttered in a moment of inspiration. There has been 
nothing like it, since the composer’s haunting ‘ Friih- 
lingslied.”. We were startled by the re-appearance 
of Madame de Meric. Ten years ago, she was a 
useful and effective, and sure singer. We fear that 
all re-appearances, after such a lapse of time, fail in 
their object: and provoke comparisons, the nature 
of which is proverbial, 





Princess's THeatre.—A worse choice (as we re- 
marked last week) could not have been made for the 
début of Miss Austin, than ‘ L’Elisir d’Amore.’ It 
seems nothing short of marvellous, how manager and 
musical director can alike have ‘overlooked the 
obvious fact, that the lady’s qualifications do not lie 
in the direction of comic opera. There have been 
singers—to go no farther than Madame Vestris— 
in the very tones of whose voices, fascination lay: 
actresses, witness the effect of Madame Thillon’s 
ringlets aia smile, who had but to show their faces, 
and pit, boxes, and gallery were propitiated. Some 
such charm, if not absolutely essential, is three-fourths 
of victory to any artiste attempting comic opera. 
Now Miss Austin must convince, not win, her 
audiences ; and make her way, by the force of good 
singing and musical science. How far this truth 
propounded in no unfriendly spirit—must be taken 
as discouragement, how far as incentive, it is for 
herself and her friends to decide. From what we 
heard in ‘ L*Elisir,’ we give her credit for good sense, 
good taste, and good feeling: a voice with an octaveand 
more of effective upper notes—an industry which it is 
hard to baffle, since the (musically) abominable text 
of her songs, duetts, &e., was given with a clearness, 
which we should have thought impossible. She gains 
upon the respect of the public as the opera goes on: 
and from this, by energy and patience, good auguries 
may be drawn. Her next character, we believe, will 
be in ‘La Siréne’ of Auber, which will give us an 
opportunity of testing her power to originate. We 
must adda word in recognition of the Nemorino of 
Mr. Allen: though, perhaps, he overdoes its love- 
lorn frenzy. He is, as we long since prophesied he 
would become, our first tenor for a moderately-sized 
theatre. 





Sapier's Wetis.—The proceedings of this theatre, 
as comprising an attempt to carry out a new order of 
dramatic management, in pursuance of the intentions 
of the legislature, continue to interest us, though the 
distance of the locale precludes frequent visitation 
and regular notice. Suffice it to report, that it has 
been found possible to continue a Shaksperian and 
even a Byronian revival, for six successive nights, to 
excellent houses, and that the company have like- 
wise been proved capable of performing the Congreve 
and Sheridan school of comedy with considerable 
effect. The experiment has at any rate so far suc. 
ceeded as to dispel any lingering doubt concerning 
Mr. Phelps’s general merits as an actor; he having 
now performed, with positive success, a numerous 
circle of characters, viz. Macheth, Othéllo, the 
Stranger, Mr. Oakley, Werner, Shylock, Sir Peter 
Teazle, and last, and with greatest effect, Virginius. 
Among these, are two characters which it has been 
supposed a great tragic actor, now absent, had so 
completely appropriated to himself, and so identi- 
fied with his own style of acting, that it has been the 
custom to consider that it would be worse than 
vain for any other performer to attempt them. 
Both the Werner and the Virginius, however, have 
now found a second competent representative. We 
must not close this brief notice without alluding to 
the actor’s novel assumption of comic powers. Mr. 
Phelps’s Sir Peter Teazle is a chaste, pathetic, (as 
indeed is every part in the hands of this actor, in 
some degree or other,) and humorous impersonation, 
It is also gratifying to perceive that the audience 
increases nightly, not only in number but in respecta- 
bility. On the whole, we think it probable from this 
example, that “The Theatres Regulation Act” will 
have the effect of encouraging the establishment of 
small theatres in different parts of the metropolis 
and its suburbs, with specific companies suited to dif- 
ferent sorts of drama. In this way, there will be a 
classification of theatres, which in the course of time 
will render the course of action in the dramatic world 
more intelligible than it has been, or could be, while 
suffiring under the oppressive weight of anequally 
unwise and selfish, but unfortunately legalized, mono- 
poly. This being now destroyed, it is hoped that 
freedom will produce its usual beneficial effects, at no 
distant season, 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —June 24.__M. Arago 
informed the Academy of a remarkable meteoro- 
logical fact, which was noticed at the Observatory on 
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Sunday evening, June 23, Between seven and eight 
o'clock, the clouds which covered the horizon in the 
direction of the south di d th lves in 
tric masses, similar to those of the Aurora Borealis. 
The observers came to the conclusion that this was 
an Austral Aurora ; but it was remarkable that the 
magnetic needle underwent none of the perturbations 
usual in such cases, and that the light from the pheno- 
menon on being analyzed gave traces of polarization, 
in which the lunar light had no part.—M. Arago next 
made a communication on the subject of the asser- 
tions brought forward by M. Thilorier relative to his 
pretended discovery of a nervous fluid. According 
to the report of M. Arago, the affair was a failure.— 
A letter was received from M. Girardin, of Rouen, 
relative to the report on the changes of climate in 
France. M. Girardin writes that cider was made in 
Normandy as early as the sixth century, and that the 
consumption of it went on increasing up to the four- 
teenth, as did also that of beer, which was one of the 
early products of Normandy. The cultivation of the 
vine, however, continued without much fluctuation 
in the results to the fourteenth century, when the 
forests which sheltered the province from the north 
wind were cut down, anda perturbation in the temper- 
ature ensued, which was fatal to the vine. 

The Moa, or Gigantic Bird of New Zealand.—From 
a letter just received from Mr. Walter Mantell, 
of Wellington, (son of Dr. Mantell), there seems 
still to be some doubt as to the extinction of this 
colossal race of bipeds. It appears that an emigrant 
from Sydney, lately settled at Piraki, or Waikawaite, 
has fallen in with a tribe of natives, previously 
unknown to the Europeans, and from them he has 
obtained information as to the existence of birds from 
10 to 14 feet high, in the interior of the island Te 
Wai Ponama. Mr. Mantell proceeds to remark that 
“ our comparative anatomist, Dr. Knox, and myself 
much regret that no copy of Prof. Owen’s paper on 
the Dinornis is in this colony: but the account in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. Unau, has interested us 
greatly. I long ago directed the attention of M. 
Sturm (a German naturalist, residing at the East 
Cape) to this subject, and he has promised to procure 
me a large collection of the Moa’s bones from the 
bed of the Wairoa, a river flowing into Hawkes’ Bay, 
when the stream shall be sufficiently lessened by the 
summer heat. Near Taranaki, to the north of Cape 
Egmont, the bones are said to occur in large quanti- 
ties on the site of an ancient and deserted Pa.” 

25 Parliament Street, July 3, 1844. 

Simon de Montfort.—I observe in yourreview of Mr. Blauw’s 
* Barons’ War,’ you ascribe the account of Simon de Mont- 
fort in Nichol’s History of Leicestershire to Dr. Farmer. In 
Mr. Blauw’s prefatory table, he has attributed its authorship 
to the Rev. Sambrook N. Russell, and I believe you will 
find that Mr. Blauwis right. I remain, 

Joun GouGH NIcHOLs. 

The Volcanic, versus the Lunar Theory.—On read- 
ing in your Number 868 a report of Prof. Daubeny’s 
lecture at the British Institution, an apparent con- 
tradiction struck me, which perhaps the learned Pro- 
fessor will have the goodness to dissipate. He adopts 
the theory that volcanoes are occasioned by the access 
of sea-water and atmospheric air to certain subterra- 
nean materials ; yet he also adopts the theory that the 
Moon is covered with volcanoes, albeit possessing 
neither sea nor atmosphere. Now since the Moon 
is geologically, he affirms, but another earth, these 
two theories appear irreconcileable. If Professor D. 
can spare time to elucidate this point, he will, I doubt 
not, quiet the logical consciences of many persons 
more or less smatterers in science than 

Your humble servant, Q. Q. 

Rock-Tombs.—A discovery has been made, at 
Innerington, in the principality of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, of twenty-two tombs, hewn out of 
the calcareous rock, lying together, and containing 
each a human skeleton of giant size. The head was, 
in every case, turned to the south, and on the breast 
was laid a heavy stone, round in form, and, on the 
side whjch touched the skeleton, blackened as if by 
the action of fire. There is no trace of either metals 
or clothes in the tombs, and the skeletons fell to dust 
on the slightest touch. The archeologists who have 
examined the tombs are of opinion that they date 
from a time anterior to the conquest of Germany by 
the Romans, 
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ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, established 1809. Capital 1,000,000/., fully, sub- 

—, Accumulated Premium Fund, 404,000/, Annual Re- 
venue, 














000/. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. ag H.E.I.C.) Vice-Chairman. 
John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
NOTICE.—The Third Septennial investigation of the Com- 
ny’s affairs will take place on the 3lst December next. 
Parties sJolning the profit scheme in the interim, will participate 
in the Bonus to be then declared. 
spectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the wemnee 
of the President, Sico-vensinanta, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all esopensile partners, may be obtained of Messrs. Pall 
d, 4, New Bank Buildings ; or of the Actuary, 10, 
Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 
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ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Trustee: 
ld. M.P. Chairman. Ben. Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman. 
| bg ne ~ sq. arles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered | ~ this Company. — 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure notwithstanding - e life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without She Oe oresary permission of the Directors 

i en previously o 
barat 0 x thalf the ~h ~~. for the frst five years allowed on 

policies t fected for the whole term o 

On policies of five years’ standing. balf't the amount paid, after 
the first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
7 made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

Aten on is particularly requested to the detailed rospectuses 
of the C jompany, which may obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Charles Pole Esq. a 





William Burnie, in Fran 
Charles Boulton, Esq. | eects! is Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell poargete. Hugh say. 
James Campbell, jun. Hor ittledale Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, 
John Cockerell, Es: Georme, Warde Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, Brice Pearse, “1, 
Charles Bell Ford, Esa. Craviey Richard Pole, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.-P. 


seph Hoare pe e George Thornton, Esq. 
mi? Ladbroke, F esq. eorge Smith’ Thornton, Esq. 
HARLES HENRY LIDDE DALE, Actuary. 

The wicca for this Society beg to inform the Public that 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled to 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that the 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OF THE 
DIFFERENT AGES, ONE PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the sum 
insured, from the period when the Policy aged became 
entitled to participate in Ly areas of ae jety. 

he Premiums requi Sonne Lives are 
lower than those of most ror ie old Established Offices. 

Tables of Rates, with Conditions of Assurance, may be 
had at the Sun Life Office in ‘Thgsadncedlo-strest 5 ; at the Sun 
Fire Office in Craig's-court 0. 65, Welbeck-street, 
c ereaeeeaunane, London; also c of ow of the Agents for the Sun 
Fire Office 


ESSELLATED PAVEMENTS and EN- 
CAUSTIC TILES.-WYATT, PARKER & CO. to 
acquaint their numerous patrons and friends that they have 
pened a Depdt at No. 96, New Bond-street, for the Exhibition 
ood Sale of their Tessellated Pavements, and Messrs. Minton 
Co.'s Encaustic, Venetian, and other Tiles, which may now be 
had t Leaden at the same price as at the Manufactory, Stoke- 
upon-Trent 
"Terra Cotta ond Marble Vases, Mosaic Mignionette Trays and 
Flower Boxes, &c. 


EW PATEN TS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and BunGs, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perteet, means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
qney, are cheap and easily applied, and Ge appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed th ¥y shudice against 
fhelr former dark colour. an DECANTE STOPPERS, to 
oe cher we is in daily use in perfect condition.— 
& Co. is Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 





A Manchester. 


ESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 
respectfully to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry that 
having com leted the entrance of their premises at 37, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, they er E. jicit an ingoection of a very superior and 
extensive STOCK INNER, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, Coffee, 
and Toilet SERVICES, of entirely new and elegant designs ; 
together with a large assortment of ornamental porcelain an 
richly cut — pista gs which they offer at a discount of 20 
per cent. for cash. Copeland & Garrett bes to state that 
any pattern ever made by eompelven or their predecessors can 
oes be matched.—37, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 5, Portugal- 
street. 





RESERVES and CONFECTIONERY.—The 
superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, for PRE- 
SERVES and CONFECTIONERY, is re by the Tact that it 
is preferred to other spirit by the most extensive WH 
SALE CONFECTION ERS in the METROP OLIS; Yor fortify- 
ing Home-made Wines itis invaluable; as an ( —y pore. 
it is congenial to the most delicate constitutions 
edical Stimulant, it is [ane ~ apd adap to persons of rellicus 
or mlied habits. Quantities of not less thea Two Gallons, 
supplied at the Distillery, 7 7. Smithfield Bers. 3 in Stone Jars, at 
jie. Gallon, exclusive of the price of the =; and in Glass 
Bott es, at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included. 

CONSU mens of BRANDY are respectfully, informed, that 
J.T. BETTS, Jun. & CO. will not be Soapene le for any BOT. 
TLED BR RANDY that is not Inst freudaleat cabs 
stitution, by the PATENT T MeTaLiic’’ CAPSULES. made of 
pure and solid metal, (not tin-foil,) embossed with the w 

Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars," to which attention is 
especially directed. 


EVILLE ORANGE JELLY.~This preparation 
is copidently offered asa far superior conserve to Orange 
Marmala all the qualities of the Marma- 
lade, but oy from the st and pith of the fruit ; being m: 
from the finest ost past of the flesh and juice of the Orange ‘only, 
and thereb: red of superior flavour and perfect ly digesti ible. 
‘or Invalids sand Children, and all domestic or mociennal pur- 
poses, it w t nce whole- 
some. It bas been strongly recommended pl some or the most 
eminent Medical Men; and the Royal Medico. BotanicalSociety 
of London have testified their approval of its composition. The 
following is an extract from the Secretary's letter: —* Your 
Seville nge Jelly received ithe warm approbation of the 
President, Earl Stanhope, and the Members 
Prepared only we 0 HN CASTELL, m Wholesale and Retail 




















HE PLANET VENUS.—The Phases of this 
beautiful Preset morte die Satinctiy seen with DAVIS'S 
RECONNOITERING TEL E, fitted up with an Astrono- 
mical Eye-piece and ‘Stand. The Ring of Saturn and the Belts 
of Jupiter are likewise well defined with it. Packed in a square 
case, about 3 inches by 24, price 3/. The Instrument, without 
the accessories, as usual, 35s., or sent through the post for 36s. 
To be had of the maker, J. Davis, Optician, Derby. 


Son fi r, 44and Princes-street, icester-square, Lon- 
don, at i6d. per aan. ‘o be had also of Miss Furness, 
Soho Bazaar. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

TIFRIC Family an by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 

a PRaG Se New nily, and the several Courts of Europe.— 

A R, prepared from Sous Herbs of 
my “y si eae te preservi 








OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not juire snuffing; they burn 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 

peendy and brilliant. No p easels or “°c matter is posed 
Paris 





Goorrsas EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

CE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-stree et. 


President. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Qi berry. 


ey oe 
The Right Hon. Lérd Gray. David M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
Sir Neil weet Bart., of Men- of Rankeilour. 


zies. 
OBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 

The leading princiie of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the iety, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate abd per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vest 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1 “000. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it ome a claim during the yey year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to_1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue is above 





- per , 
nt for eo nr 21 Bread-street, City? by’ all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the i, y, Ola B , Christ- 
church. Surrey. 





La d cleansing 
teeth. It 3 the factitious formation of tare tartar, and by Fhe 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 


Sreshness to the It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of inciplent decay, polishes and yo - a me, su 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of im most pure 


and pearllike whiteness: wale, ed its salubrious addi disint 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the aS 
once cleanliness and fee a, tees and pA 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 
~To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 
weanty 2 s Siete have authorized the Proprietors’ 





ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH aad SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 

has the i mpapeent advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
pw oxtronetinery manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
ng loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 

third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable = leached 
Russian bristles, which <. od ephen ike common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved d and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the inoat curpstsins and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
rties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
rtations, pontine with all intermediate parties’ profits 
poctgnative b aching, ond securing the the Le ~ ofa genuine 


CabTION. —_ 
of Hi 
mynatene to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 
“ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton GARDEN, 
Which is affixed to each Box. 


ROWLANDS KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
agvent Preparation he py eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
» Tan , and ser Defects of the Skin. \t impartsa 
wooed roseate hue to t Complexion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck de licately foie soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. food 
8s. 6d. per bottles id, included 
CAUTION.—Ea on genuine bottle has the words“ bowls 
rinted on th e G 
s on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. pee sure to okt for 
“ ROWLAND'S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 


femers. 
*,.* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!! 








snap e. 
Sy ee one door from Sfotles s- stre 
ed of the words “* From Metcalfe's.” ‘sdopted 
by some houses. 





70,000/., the whole being in a course of steady and i 
rosperity. 

. No Pother Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ably pay © out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 


Soa Niosupatesstreet. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANT. kee VWistesiee-ginee. Pall Mall, London. 


Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Profits among _— Assured. 





Honorary Frossdents, 
Earl of Errol Earl So 
Ear! of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 


Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 


Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


of Stair 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. = 
Heneney De Castro, Es 4 Deput: rman. 

Samuel Anders: Cc aient A ay Esq. 
Eemilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 

oyd, Esq me William Railton, 
E. "Lanwune Boyd, “Esq. Assist.|Jobn Ritchie, 

Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by by Ac Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 60,000. 
In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock. and also added a bonus of 
2l. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effecte 
onus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the sist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months 
5000 6 Years 
4 4 Years 
2 Years 200 
The premiums nevertheless, are on the most ceomenate scale, 
and only one-half goes be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance 1 is for lif 
Every [oe —- be aBerded = gpulication to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward B coq, om E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pat Mall, er. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of Desions, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—I are informed 
that all ot Felating to the ae —~y Capecing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, oepessien 6 Specifications, 
and eeoke of In » is h care, economy, 
and despatch. 

REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65. ARTICLES of UTI 2 pal whether in Metal or 
other may be p n the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small expense eel Designs may also be 
registered guder the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 

A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 
i Sens protected, either A 

be had gratis, 
rsonally or by ne to + ‘Alexander Prince, 
nn-fields, London. 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 


600 0 0 
ie 














rsued, and the expense, Toon ot 

tters Patent or the Desig 
spolication. 
14, Lincoln's 





TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK in 


Cedar, in various Colours. 

BE. weusp & Son beg to apprise Aatiete and Amateurs that 

Cher be pave. the of ¢ nts in their 
1S, enabled it to be wed the same as the ordi inary 

pencil ; po effects can now produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending qeeers with perfect harmon auty, and 
richness. It can cut to a fine point. and is thus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature the 
fst iS must be. resulting from the adoption of the C Rera 

S$ must goview. as without the use of water, an 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, 
“— other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 
coming in contact with the usual contents ofa portfolio. 
The CRETA LAEVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate ; and, by its compact form, may be carried any distance 
without the slightest inconvenience. To ad of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 

ea ather box, containing a set of roam tS each, 

soee 108, 
24eeee Lh, — 

36..-. 218, — 
In sets : as above, without t DOK, at ecccee Gs. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt....+s0+seescscesseeeeee 125 
*,* May be had also in Crayons without codar, i in sets as 
above, at 6s. nel dozen, box included. 

- — We have inspected an invention of Messrs. 
“Creta Levis are Vo ap coloured Crayons, of 
nearly every hue and tint, differing essentially from those in 
general use, inasmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much softness and deli- 
cacy. We think they would be found useful to the sketcher, as 
they are AW not easily injured, and can be used upon 
white or tinted paper. We can recommend them, especially to 
ladies, as we have seldom seen more charming specimens of 
flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta Levis: the 
blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, and 
many of the lentocapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
y=r = that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”"— London 

rt Union, 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the <tate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the 

per, blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. 
Fhe deep shades mere’ merely require a broader point and mevessed 
eqestara—seastel Be Crayon Paper, or, in fact, a ny pepe 
with a fine even surface, not glazed, are well adapted for the 
CRETA LAEVIS; but tinted crayon papers are most suitable, as 
ther — to the finish of the drawing. 

& Son to recommend their pouty-tavented 

SRET CHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black 

B B, Very black, for hn gamy J 3B Middle date N,. Neutral 
tint, for distance. a. per e 

These Pencils are pecoliar adapted for chotehing heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of roducing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury. 

*,* Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
— Country av and Stationers for the sale of the 
e.— Manufactory, t, Spitalfields, London. 








M®e COMPLAINTS, or Complaints of the 

erves of Volition and Sensation, can be more cer- 
tainly cured than ily complaints.—A clergyman, late of 
Cambridge University, havin cured himself of a nervous or 
mental complaint of 14 years’ duration, and in nine years, out 
of 10,000 applicants, knows not 20 uncured who followed his 
advice, offers, from benevolence rather than gain. tocure others, 
Low spirits, mental debility and exhaustion, determination of 
blood to the head, vertigo, b: usbing, head ache, poopatiess fear, 
failure o of memory, incapacity for business, study, &c., restless- 
nem, ir wretchedness. indecision. delu- 
sior oly, though lf-destruction pat 1 ¥ 
ke. are ae by this important discovery. erin 
six weeks. Apply or address to Dr. Willis Moseley,9, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury. At home from 11 to 3. The means of cure 
can be sent to any part, and the cures effected at home. or more 
speedily if located near the Doctor. Just published, by the 
same, Eleven Chapters on Nervous or Mental Complaints, 5s, 
Simpkin & Co., and all booksellers. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY FOR THE NERVES, 


Y DR. GRANDISON. Patronised by above 
100 of the Nobility. This invaluable Medicine has effected 
the most wonderful cures. and bestowed the boon of nervous 
vigour upon Shonsends. Many who have proved it will testify 
that by an become steady, 
the week teaaak aay and nervous irritability. (so often the 
precursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured re-« 
freshing sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to 
those who have not tina that blessing for years, and con- 
quered the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the 
stomach, rin the blood, and restores the spirits, ensuring 
igen bot of body and mind. 
by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. ae contaiekns advice to the Patient, with testimonials 
attached. Ask for Dr, Grandison’s Charity Pills.—* A wonder- 
ful yet safe medicine."— Professor Mollen. 

















Removed from Birmingham eo » Serners-street, Oxford-street, 
on. 


| Just published, the Thistosnth Sen, price zs. 6d.; free by 
post. 


HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. By R, and 
L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; 
tonle. 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, 1, Milford- lane, Strand; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon. 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho ilso: 
ford-street (two doors from penys-ctsent). ondon. The Cordial 
Balm of Syriacum isa stimulant a to’ allS 
complaints. Nervous Debility, fedlecction. pb Bag and Con- 
sumption, are gradually and ed to a peal Yemoved ‘by its use, 
and the whole system restored to a healthy state of organiza- 
tion. Sold in bottles, price lls. and 33s. Perry's Purifying 
Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain remedy 
for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other disagreeable affections 
the result of an impure state of the blood. These pills are per- 
fectly free from mercury and other deleterious drugs. and may 
be taken with safety waheut paeemeenee with, or loss of time 
from business, and can be reli n in every instance. So! 
in boxes at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis y all oe Jee ee 
Messrs. Perry & Co. may be consulted daily at their resi- 
dence, 19, Berners-street, Ox page 1) till 2, and from 
Still 8, On Sunday, from 10 
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NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL TO 


AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CITY OF LONDON MERCANTILE COMMITTEE ON POSTAGE, 


denomination and party, and resting as it ought to do upon a nation’s gratitude. 


SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Barr., Chairman and Treasurer. 


Tue Committee confidently appeal to the public at large for their support of this truly National Subscription, sanctioned as it is by men of every rank and 


MR. ROWLAND HILL, 


The Committee have received in London above 3, 5002. in sums of one penny 


to ten guineas, including subscriptions from Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Bishop of Durham, Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Right Hon. Francis Baring, John Masterman, H. Warburton, Thomas Baring, James Pattison, Samuel Gurney, Lewis Loyd, N. M. Rothschild, Esqrs,, &e.: 
With those who are sensible 
of the happy influences of the “ Penny Postage System” upon society, the disposition can hardly be wanting to establish these Committees everywhere ; and the 
Committee trust that not a single city, town, or village in the United Kingdom will fail to establish its Committee, however small, to co-operate in this grateful 
work. Tens of thousands would give to this object, were it but a penny stamp, if the opportunity was afforded them ; ; for there are few, indeed, who have not 


and they are in correspondence with above three hundred Committees formed in various parts of the country for the same. purpose. 


profited by the change, or to whom it has not imparted comfort. 


In the absence of such Committees, subscriptions may be forwarded by Post-office orders, penny 


stamps, or otherwise, to any of the principal London Bankers; or addressed to Mr. G. Wansey, the Secretary of the London Committee, who will also advise in 


the formation of new Committees in every part of the kingdom, supply Subscription Cards, and afford every information required. 
GEORGE WANSEY, Secretary. 


38, Lothbury, London, June 27, 1844. 


Sir John Conroy, 
Sir John Edwar s,Bart, 
lis Grace the Duke of 
Leinster sesseeeseeee 
Sir Jobn P. Orde, Bart. 
Wm. Ewart, Esq. M.P 
SirW.A A. Maxwell, Bart. 
Betts, jun. & Co. 


Cruikshank & Co. .... 1 
Robert = Eh & Co. 
J . Brothers & 





J. Wreford, Esq. 


Bart.£5 


. T. w 
Bradbury & enntorex 10 


10 


vo 


SSSteweos 


secececees 10 10 
Sandeman. Foster &Co. 10 


10 


Bracenten-heats. + 1010 





Fire and Life 
Public Companies, 
County Fire and Pro- 
vident Life .. 











Fire and 

The Worshipful 
Company of 

mongers .. 

- TheAthenwumJou 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 
and Agricultored Ga- 


the 
Fish- 


Liverpool Guardian So 
ciety for Protection 





and 

Council of Montrose 

River Dee Company .. 

Shropshire pauking 
COMpany «eeeese. oe 

Weekly Chronicle .... 

Hampshire Telegraph 


Adams & Co. Mile-end- 
TOA secccccccseccece 
Samuel Bagster & Sons 
T ——— B. Beevor, Esq. 
a eee eee eeee 
Boulton, Watt & & Co... 
Boyd, Burnett % Boyd 
Brett Brothers and Co. 
teorge Brown, Esq. 
Coulthard and Clarke. 
Crowley, Hicklin, and 





John Dillon, Esq. .-.- 
Elliott, Firth Esq. Co... 
W. T. Goad and Rigg.. 
Grissell and Peto...... 
Guinness and Co., 
UD]ID acccccccccccce 
Gurney and Co,, Yar- 
mout See eeceeeecees 
C. Hammersley, Esq... 
J. Hutchinson and Son 
Johnson, Bulmer & Co. 
Jobuston, Farquhar & 
HOCH ce eeeee ° 
R.W. Kenvard & Co. 
John ‘Kersop, Esq. «+ 
Leach , Tweedale ane 


Le as ‘ers and Harker « Tee 
W. Lindley. 
Nathaniel S. 










1 Mi 
Robert Moffat, Esq. « 
evill and Co. .... 
Newman. Hunt and Co, 
Oakes, a 
Perkins s 
Mullins 


Ralph Ricardo, 
E. and R. Standley 
Suse and Sibeth 
C, Tennant, Son 


=. Thistlethwaite, Esq. 
Thomas and Chapman 
Benry Vv ry ee oo 
omas Vyse, 
Walker and Walton .. 
James Watt. Esq. 
iss H. Martineau, 
collected by .«.... 
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W. M. Stears, Hull, 
Collected hy secccseed 
Balfour Brothers... 
R. Burnett and Co. 
Paul and Dominic Col- 
naghi and Co....- 
J. Dubourg, Esq. « 
Jobn Gore and Co. 
Grant, Grant and Co,.. 
| Harridane and Wright, 
Chelmsford .ecceces ee 
J. Mackintosh, Esq. .. 
J.J. Mechi, bsq. ececce 
Ruck, Son '& Fenwick 
Shrubsole, Lambert & 
Shrubsole, Kingston 
R. Towzood, Esq. - Cole 
lected by 





- 












‘ ‘hambers, Esq. 
2. P. Clossman ana 0. 
Ae and Co, «.4 











LOWE... 0+ 
Dyster, Nalderand Go, 
qonn Reems oe 
sdale au argtave.. 
Fel ows and eee. 
J. ‘1. Frazer and Co 
¥ oster and tae aite 
‘. Francis an@ Sons .. 
F . Giesler and Co, .... 
W. Graham an + ONS ++ 
irant and Kone 
Mrs. Gray eeece 
1, end M.D. ‘Grisell:: 
Tall and Allan «+s... 
amilton, Adams &Co, 
larvey, Brand and Co, 
layter and Howell.... 
le nqneeen, hibble « 
ULeY sees 
Jolbora and Deuce .. 
joman and Herne .... 
lulbert, Layton & Co, 
lunt and Koske 
Thomas Huxley, Esq. 
G. L, Jackson & Sous 
King, Melville and Co. 
Lewis and Allenby.... 
| Mabyn and Grant .... 
Samuel 8S. Marling, 
Fon. +y Stroud eeese.se 
W. Maand and Co. 
Spi abd Moline, Esq. .. 
|; W. Murray, Esq.. 
A. R. and A. Nesb 
Noble and Rolis . 
Pe «tress, wa 
Pewtress «-« 
Thomas, Jam 
Thomas Po well ecee 
Thomas F, Piper, Esq. 
| Fland J, Rivington 
C, Roberts and Co. 
Joun Robert. 
Ww Ww, 8 





























Sealey and Mand . 
H. and C, Schooling 
Schoolings and Everitt 
James Scott, 





| Streathtield, Lawrence 
1 and CO. evcveccecccece 
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By order of the London Committee, 


Amount already advertised, £1,803 7s. 3d. 





ADDITIONAL 
J. T. Simes and Co. 
re 





John & Henry Taylor 

Thackrah, Lock wo 

And CoO, ecoceeerersees 

Jobn Turner, Esq. 

Joseph and John Vic k- 
nd © 








i Sons 
Richd. Willson and C oO. 
Wood and Sharwood.. 
Ackermann and Co. .. 
John Adamson, Esq. .. 


G. Anderson, Esq., 
Driffield cocccces eres 
“homas Appach, bees 
and J. Arnold ee 

Thomas Allman, E 





, Esq. 
homas Bailey, 











D. and R. Cater, 
Cc Gaptala HC 
Henry Baker, nan 
Baldwin and Eiliot 
J. Ball, Esq.. 
J. Balls, Ese 
Barclay and Son 
Richard Barford, Esq. 
Parlin and Co. eecccces 





eccocececes © 


eccecceo 


RK. Barras, Eisq.eccee 
Beaty and CO.+0:ecceee 
Bayley and Chittenden 
Beck and Co., Shrows- 

ur eee 
Beerbohm and Co. ...+ 
Robert Bell, Esq....+. 
John Bell and eles 
¥ Bellamy, Esq.......- 

. M. Beresford, Esq.. 
I T. Betts, Esq. ee 
Hi. and B. Billiter-....- 
Soware Bliss, Esq..... 

R. Block, Esq...++.. 
John Blogg, Fsq....... 

FE. Blunt, Esq. o-.00. 
NS Walter Blunt... 
| Blyth, Hamilton ang 

Hugh DOS seccscese 
Benjamin Bolton, Esq. - 

UTON seercceseces 
Thomas Bonsor, Esq.. 
R. Brenan, Esq.eeeeeeee 
| Brocksopp, engl and 
Brodie “and Co. "Satis: 

ury cone 

and W. Brunsk 
Edward Bull, Esq 
Messrs Burnstesd 
John Bargess and pons 
Frederick Capes, Es 
Dennis Chandler, EF aq 
James G ‘lark, sg 

& Chas. yeahs 
E. ne Codd, Esq.... 
Cuthbert Coiling, E a. 
John Collin, Esq. 
W. T. Cooke, Esq. 
oh. ‘Cooper, Esq... 
B. Corcoran and Co 






















c remer brothers 
John Crossley, 
J.D. © wan hy 

W. Cumming. 
W. E. C Cu 





| Lionel Dietrichse: 





$SQ. ose 
Dixons and ¢ 
Joseph Pixon pnt Son 
Henry Dodd, Esq. .... 
a Ace —aaepemea D., 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Geo, Donne, Esq. 
E. Doubleday, Esq... lo. 
mith Museum ...- 
>. Douglas and Son .. 
4. and Son, Exeter 
Dring and Fage.. evccee 
Duckworth & Kennedy 
Peter Duncan, Esq. .- 
Duppa and © ‘ollins ecee 
Mrs. Agnes Durant, 






Eastman and Yeo «++. 
Benj. Edgington, Esq. 

Wm. Edwards, 
J. Elliston, Esq. M.D. 


Evans and Coll ley 
J. Evans and Son | 
pomettos Faber, 
. Fennings 
‘ield- = and Kell.. 
Field ‘and Son, Fore-st. 
‘isher, Son, and Co. .. 
1. and G. Fletcher... 
W. Fluck, Esq., Stroud 
Forbes, M.D., F.R 
John Frase Tr, Esq. 
. Freneb and Son 


¥ 4 


P. W. Fry. Esq «see eee 
ry. Griffiths, and Ca 
ABA Loxley. and Fry . 
& S. Garrard & Co. 
rt. prema and Son. 
Joan Goodwin: Bec sees 
John Gosnell ng = 
iraham, West, & 
1. Grant, Esq. seceeeee 
aris ees 
Mrs, i iam Grey. 
R. Groombridge, Es: 
John Haes, Esq....+.-. 
a Rixon, and 


Dun 
|Jobn J. . “Hassel, Wiit- 


ChUTCH oes sesecceres 
J. 9. Hatch, Esq 


| Goeaee Hawkins, 















| E 
sq. 
| W, T. Hayward & Co, 
| John Heath, Esq .-..+- 
A. Henderson, Esq...- 
| Charles H. Hill, Esq .. 
Hilland Co ......06- 
Rev. James If idyard 
Wm. Hind and Sea o 
Mrs. Eliz epete Hore oe 
Holtzapffel and Co.... 
G. _ oper, Esq. Sromeoee 


ICH ccccccesece 
Mw Hooper ‘and Sons - os 
R. wget aden. Esq. .... 
Rev lenslow .. 
) Hunter. Esq. 
‘Thomas Hutton, Esq.. 
Iyde, Hodge. and Co, 
Edward Ingoldby, Esq. 
ard 








hor sq. 
| Jac keon and Graham . 
| eee and Banks 
A. P. Johnson, Esq. 
ij Johnson and Co. 
G, Johnson and Co 










ling and Hon 
kuingsiord and Lay 
.,Kislingbury. E 








. Be 3q 
Joseph Lawrence, Esq. 
ie -emon Hart and Son 





Dr. N. Lister .... 
E. and £. Lovell, Wells 
James MC ullagh, 
| Sons, and Co. e..ee.+- 
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Pierce Mahony, Esq .- 
Mr. Sergeant Manning 
Marsden and Shaw .. 
W. and R. * payee 
S. Shaw, Esq ...---0 
Robert Mawby, sq. a 
“hos Mawby, Esq. 
John Meredith, Esq. .- 
. C, Milburn, —. pe 
Miles and Edward 
G, Miller, Esq. «- 
S. Mills, Esq..... 
John Mollett, Esq. 
lt. More, Es 
A. de Morgan, Es 
Morgan, Martyr, 0. 
organ, Esq. 












sley and Co.. 
E. Mottram Esq oeseee 
Murphy and Moore .. 
Mueray and Rymer .. 
Musgrove and Gadsden 
1. and FP, Napier 
Charles Norwood ki 









A. fiel, 

d, Phelps: Ch 
Philpott and 

JoPhilips, FE: 
obn Pike, 


j Se ee 
_— betas 
a O. sewegeesee 
Jobn Piumridge, fe. . 
z: Pocklington & Co. 
Robert Pranes, Esq. .- 
Hence Read, Esq. ....- 
G. Redmayne, Esq..... 
ye ew Bs + eeevee 
Rhoades and Williams 
Samuel Ridley, Esq. .. 
Robert Roberts, Esq. «- 
1. C. Robinson, f 
Robinson andGoul ion 


T. F 

'A Lovee 

Rowlandsoa and Atkio- 
BOM peasecce cesengeece 

W. Raston, Esq. «+++. 

Sack, Bremer, & Co. .. 











O, sewesee 
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avid Scott Bervie.... 
. Saymour & Sons .. 
. and PF, care 
Sheppard & 
. RS Shuttleworth” & 
Co, - teens 
heppard nnd Sutton.. 
. Singer & Co 


27 
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ae 


* Skinpere hea. Cevcce 
Felix Siade, I'sq. 
— Slade, Esq. .. 
J 


















ev. G. Smith, 

4| John Smith, Esq. 
| Janes Smith & Son. 

¢@| Smith, Elder, & Co. 
| 8. Smith and’E. & 
0 
o'] 
0 
0 
0 
oJ 
old 
0 | 
0 J. 
0} 
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0) 
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. Sturr, Esq... ° 
0, Riclfard Surridge, Esq. 


T. A. and I. Lyon wn 
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° Robt. Sutton, jun., Es a 
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Ww. Tait, Esq.- eee 
Teasdale, Symes, West- 
on, ane Teasdale... 
Rev. J. M. Traherne.. 
Cc. s ‘Thomas, USq. eoee 
: Thomas & Sons 
V Vinklor Hea ececes 
Toad Brothers «....++ 
Todd, Burns, & Co., 


Rae IM serene ereeeree 





P. Weiss, Esq . 
Welch hme g Margetson 
J. Wells &S 
Westlake and Mee 

Southam « evesee 
| Weston and eae eo 


J. and S. Wittens esee 
Williams and Sowerby 
Ww slllagmeon and Nash. 

lex. Wilson, Esq. .... 
Wimble por'y Allport .. 
Winkworth and Horne 
Winter and Rich ...... 
Withers and Scorer... 
| Wood, Jones, an 


in Cosecereeersesces 





Richard Water Esq... 
J. R. Yulesias, Esq....- 
Rev. Mr. Hinckes, col- 
lected by cseseseees.es 
Clerks, &c. at Messrs. 
Morrison, Dillon, and 


“Joba 


‘rump-street oocseeee 
Prigtons at J. Tucker's 
Silk Works, West 
Ham OS rete 


mer, by an Octogena- 

rian of Kew, Surrey . 
Anonymous. 
Additional sums under 


tance from 
Anstruther, ditto. 
Asi: bourne, ditto 
Banbury, ditto 
Bristol, ditto . 
Bromsgrove, 
Surton-on-Trent, 
Janterbury, ditto 
Yenbigh, ditto 
Devizes, ditto 


eee 
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Kircudbright, di 
Lampeter, ditto 
Leicester, ditto .. 
ze wes, Sussex, ditto. : ee 
Tees- 
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Abbe: 3 
The Ghost of Mr. Pal- 


0000 coos cccce 7 
Abingdon, “first Temit- 
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